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THE IL \RBINGER. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE “AMERIC AN 
UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 

The American Union or Associa- 
Tionists held its first Anniversary Meet- 
ing in New York, Tuesday, May Lith, 
1847. The President, Horace Greevey, 
in the chair. FE. 
pointed Secretary pro tem. 


N. KeLioce was ap- 


The following delegates reported them- 
selves : 

New York City, N. Comstock, _  m. 
Dana, J. P. Decker, Parke 
Greeley, Edward Giles, F. Grain, Rev. T. L. 
Harris, E. Hicks, Jr., John Law, D. E. Mosier, 
L. W. Ryckman, A. L. Smith, J. T. 5. Smith, 
Edmund Tweedy, HH. Van Amringe. 

Albany, Mr. Minot. 

Newark, N. J.» Messrs. Day and Parcels. 

North Eaton, E. N. 
Kellogg, Charles Sears, J. Warren. 

Williamsburg, N. Y., Mr. Mosier. 

Pratt's Hollow, Madison Co., N. Y 

Troy, N. Y., George Holland. 

Philadelphia, James Kay, Jr., James Sellers. 

Boston, John Allen, P. M. Baldwin, W. H. 
Mc Farland, Geo. 


Godwin, Horace 


American Phalanx, L. 


Ss . Spring cv. 


Channing, J. T. Fisher, D. 

Ripley, F. G. Shaw. 
Pittsford, Vt., Dr. James S. Ewing. 
[Nore. 


and other places in New England, were detained 


Several other delegates from Boston 


upon their passage to New York by bad weather, 
and not present on the first day of the Conven- 


tion.} 


Mr. Channing read the following letters 
from Affiliated Unions, and from individ- 


uals, addressed to the American Union. 
Cincinnati, May 4th, 1847. 
Rev. W. H. CHannine, 
Cor. See’y a of A. 

Dear Frienp :—Being unable to attend 
the Annual Convention about to assemble 
in New York, personally, we beg leave 
to communicate with it, by writing, 
through you. 


We are truly rejoiced to see our East- 


| Convention, by its mpeainesis and friends | 





throughout the country, may be found ad- 
equate to the establishment of the 
Agency, and to its maintenance. 


' 


We hand you enclosed a list of con- | 


tributions by the 


few friends of the | 


cause here, to the funds of the Union for) 
the present vear, amounting to the sum | 


of four hundred dollars, which we think 


may be implicitiy relied upon and which 


it is proposed to transmit to its Treasurer 
quarterly —one hundred dollars for the 
first quarter having already been placed 
in his hands. We regret being unable to 
pledge ourselves for a larger sum. 


Should it be found practicable for one or | 


more of the lecturers in the field to 
visit this citv, we doubt not that the 
amountof pecuniary aid might be materi- 
ally inereased and the eause generally 
strengthened. 


shall be adupted for the action of the 
contemplated Ageney, we shall cheerful- 
ly render all the aid in our power. We 
hope the Harbinger may be continued, 
that the Tribune may continue open 
as a medium of communication with its 
thousands of readers, and that means 
may be found to keep a number of Lec- 
turers constantly in the field. 

Upon the highly important question, 


whether it be now e xpedie nt to attempt | 


Phalanx 
we re- 


the establishment of a Model 
under the auspices of the Union, 
frain from expressing any opinion ; 
ignorant of the number of 
qualified persons prepared to embark in 
the enterprise, and of the amount of capi- 
tal at command. 

Hoping that the deliberations and la- 
bors of the Convention may be guided by 

wisdom from on high, that its members 
may go forth from it, animated anew, and 
inspired by a faith and hope which shall | 
enable them to aid efficiently in the re- 


j 
| good, 


| work, in 


being | 
properly | 
'vidually, Ten 


funds of the ‘* American Union of Asso- 
ciationists,’’ for the year 1847. 


C. Donaldson,.......-++.+»$50 00 
W. Donaldson,...<..<«see: SD 00 
Mary Donaldson........-. 50 00 
William Price,........... 3 0O 
An Associationist,........ 30 00 
Cincinnati Union,,.......- 150 W 


Total,........0+. $400 00 


Sprixcrievip, Mass., May 9, 1347. 
To the American Umon of Assocratronists. 


Dear Sirs: — We have just organized 
an Affiliated Union in this plaee, by 
which we hope to do something to help 
along the great and good cause which has 
called you together. 

Although our Association numbers but 
four members, we expected to be able to 


‘send a delegate to your Convention ; but 
Whatsoever plan or mode of action) 


we find te-day that unavoidable cireum- 
stances will prevent our doing se. 
We are of those who feel the necessity 


of a great reform in the social system, and 
as far as we understand the dectrines of 


Fourier, we believe that they look in the 
right direction, and that what is now 
most needed, is a practical trial of them. 
We are therefore ready to aid yeu in this 
such way as you may deem 
best, to the extent of our limited means. 

We have not decided how much we 
ean pledge as the ** Weekly Rent,’” but 
it will probably be about twenty-five cents 
per week. 

Besides this, I shall appropriate indi- 
Dollars a year for the 
present, for the propagation of Associa- 


| tive doctrines. 


| moval of the mountains of evil which op- 
| press our suffering humanity, and to in- 


instead of 
unity in- 


troduce peace and concord 
war and conflict — universal 


| stead of universal duplicity, 


ern brethren so zealously engaged in the | 


advocacy and propagation of the great 
cause of Association; we most heartily 
approve of the proposed organization of a 
** Central Agency,’’ with a view to the 
more eflicient action of the Union; and 
we ardently hope that the amount of 
funds which may be pledged to it at the | 


We are your brethren in humanity, 
B. Urner. 
J. B. Russeut. 
WinuiaM Price. 
Lewis Crason. 
U. P. James. 
Ww. Dona.tpson. 
C. Donanpson. 


In behalf of ourselves and the 
Associationists of Cincinnati. 


| rye 
To the 


| core. 
'with the aid of a few friends, 


And in Jaying out the field for Lec- 


| tures, we hope ‘that you wil] remember 


this place, which | trust will yield a har- 


i vest richly worth the labor spent upon it. 


The land now lies fallow, but the soil is 


Yours in the cause of Humanity, 
G. W. Swazey. 





Wauretine, Va., April, 1847. 
American Union of Associationisis. 


BeLovepo Frienps : — As associates in 


‘the great cause of Humanity, we beg 


leave fraternally to address you. 
Although our circumstances in a pecu- 


-niary point of view are much narrowed, 


‘still our hearts are with you to the very 
We are only able to send you, 
a small 


trifle to assist you in the great work of 
propagating the divine principles of As- 
The following sums are pledged to the sociation, by means of Lectures. 


oath | 
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Some few months ago, we attempted 
to get up an ‘* Affiliated Society ’’ in this 
place ; but we found therfield here not at 
all prepared for us. We may remark, | 
however, that the visit of one or two of| 
your corps of Lecturers would, in our 
opinion, very materially pave the w ay for 
progression. Al] expenses attending the 
same, we will cheerfully guarantee. We 
do not mean to say that we ‘have entirely 
abandoned the project, — by no means ; 
we only bide our time. We have laid 
the foundation, — the superstructure will 
one day be raised, without doubt. 

For us to attempt to offer you any 
advice or instruction in regard to matters 
of such high import to be brought before 
you at your coming ‘* Anniversary,” 
would be to take up too much of your 
valuable time: we shall leave this task to 
better hands and wiser heads, we trust. 

May Heaven assist you in your noble 
efforts to work out right speedily the sal- 
vation of the human race, which you have 
so long aimed at, and which, although 
apparently a Herculean task, will no doubt | 
ere long be crowned with success. 

Rest assured, beloved friends, that, un- 
der any, under all circumstanees, we 
shall do our best to help forward this 
great work of Social Reform. 

Yours very truly in the good cause, 


Georce Brrcn, President. 
Curistoprer Witson, V. Pres’t. 
Ww. Mc Diarmin, Secretary. 


Wheeling Union of Associationists, No. 1. 


—— = 





Please receive the following donations 
to the Lecturing Fund. 


G. Birch, ...c00.ccccccese $4 OO 
CO. BV OO a eccccoencsscece, | OD 
Wm. Mc Diarmid,......... 1 0 
W. G——,...--eeeeeeeee 1 00 
Ephraim Pollock,.....-.... 3 00 
E. W. Stevens,.cccccscsese 3 OO 


Total,.cceseceee S13 00 


On motion of Mr. Ripley, it was voted | 
that a Commitiee be appointed to present | 
subjects to the Convention for considera- 
tion and discussion. 

The President named Messrs. Godwin, 
Ripley, Fisher, Shaw, Giles, and Minot, 
for the aforesaid Committee. 

The following Report was offered by 
William H. Channing, Domestic Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 


At the first Anniversary Meeting of 
the American Union of Associationists, 
our councils may be naturally opened, 
and our minds prepared for maturing an 
efficient scheme of action, by considering | 
briefly our Position, Policy, and Plans. 
To a rapid yet wide survey of these your | 
attention is now invited. 


I. Ovr Position. 


This may be regarded in two aspects ; 
the one Negative, the other Positive. 

1. Considered in its Negative aspect, 
the Associative Movement is-in harmony 
with the highest Religious, Social, Polit- 
ical and Intellectual Tendencies ‘of the 
age; is admirably fitted to retard and di- 
vert the rapidiy increasing Evils of Civil- 
ization ; is suited to bind in unitary co- 
operation the energies now devoted to 
multifold and various Reforms; and has 
a clear right to claim the character of be- 
ing at once Radical and Conservative 
Progressive yet Constructive; new, while 
in accordance with the choicest tradition- | 
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ary wisdom of mankind. In a word, 
responds to the best desires of aman 
in this generation. 

2. Considered in its Posilive aspects, 
Association claims to take up the most 
difficult problems in Principle and Prac- 
tice, which agitate society in our times, 
atthe very point at which other move- 
ments leave them, and to present a scien- 


| cludes an exhaustive 


tific and practical solution entirely in ani-| 


son with the teachings of Revelation, 
with the aspirations of the Heart, with 
the intuitions of Reason, with the results 
of Experience. Association presents a 
theory and plan, by which the collective 
life of Man, Liberty and Law, Order and 
Equality may be reconciled and made one 
| through integral Justice, and in the individ- 
ual life of Man, Inclination and Duty, Self- 
love and Disinterestedness, be brought into 
beautiful concert ; by which wealth may be 
equitably distributed and re fining condi- 
tions spread around all men; by which 
Divine Law may be substituted for hu- 


/man wilfulness, the correspondences of 


nature and man interpreted, and the 
whole Universe, and the course of Hu- 
manity on earth laid open to the gaze of 
all as a forever unfolding revelation of 
the Will and Wisdom of God; by which 
fiually work and worship, study and 


| prayer, our spiritual and uaterial exist- 


ence may be identified in practical good- 
ness, our race united in One Church, 
Holy, True, Universal, wherein the 


| Spirit of God may abide as in a temple ; 


and thus the earthly destiny of man be 
fulfilled as the true preparation for the 


| aseending glories of futurity. 


Regarding the cause to which we are 
devoted then. either in itself or in its re- 


| lations, positively or negatively, how dig- 
| nified is its position, how sublime is the 
promise it holds out, how worthy is it of 


all our highest energies most strenuously 
exerted ! 

What then is the policy which such 
position dictates ! 


II. Our 


Our policy is two-fold — internal and 
external — central and transitional. Let 
a comprehensive yet exact description be 
given of both. 

§1. Our Cenrrat Policy may be gen- 
erally stated thus: We have to form and 
organize into one living, active body, a 
series of Afiliated Unions of Association- 


Poticy. 


| ists scattered over the whole country, and 


to organize them in such a way as will 
best promote a shoves scientific traini ug 


and moral development in the members of 


this confederacy, aud secure ample means 
for the practical establishment of the 
Associative cause. ‘Thus our iniernal 
policy is seen to divide itself into three 
branches, which may be called In- 


doctrination — Social Discipline — Ex- | 


ternal Means: Leta 
be made of each. 

1. Indoctrination is the first Wranch, 
the ascending wing, so to speak, of our 
internal policy. What is involved in 
this term! Nothing less than acquaint- 
ance with the Science of Universal 
Unity. Few 
first attracted to join this movement from 
the gratification which the humanitary 
sentiment finds in the ideal of a Perfeet 


Society — have the famtest conception of 
the depth, intricacy and vast range of 
,| studies upon which they have entered. 


But Social Science — the science needed 
rightly to organize one Association — in- 


few dictinet notices | 


Associationists — when | 


- ee 


analysis and synthe- 
sis of man’s springs of action; a clear 
and comprehensive view of the laws of 
growth which govern all human societies ; 

an understanding of the analogies by 
whieh man is related to the outward 
world ; a perception of the designs of the 
Infinite Mind, as illustrated in the 
system of Universal Order; and above 
all an insight, rendered quick and strong 
by hi :bitual obsi rvation, of the modes by 
which the complex powers of man, con- 
sidered individually and collectively, may 
be made to interwork with natural beauty 
so as to produce the rich harmonies de- 
signed by the Maker of all. Let as 
bring before our thoughts the grandeur 
and variety of investigations which any 
Associationist, who wishes to be intellee- 
ually fitted for his work, is summoned not 
only to commence but perseveringly to 
follow out. And let us not falter before 
this great problem, but calmly and ‘firmly 
resolve to become a wise, reverent, pa- 
tient body of fellow students and mutual 
teachers. 

2. Social Discipline is the centre of our 
internal policy; and by this is meant a 
development of the latent affections, 
whieh in all men are now stifled and 
nearly paralyzed by popular systems of 
education and manuers, and prevalent 
views of human destiny and duty. 
Associationists need to be new-born, in the 
strongest sense of the words truly con- 
verted, made integrally regenerate ; they 
need to put off the old man and his deeds, 
and to be clothed upon with a new body, 
and animated by a new spirit. In place 
of brutality, coarseness, fear, distrust, 
reserve, suspicion, jealousy, selfishness, 
they need to be inspired with purity, 








finement, hope, confidence, openness, 
simplicity, good-will, disinterestedness. 


ln place of partial plans of individual ag- 
grandizement they must feel that they are 
ministers of God in an endless, everlast- 
ing system of unfolding good. What in- 
ward disc ip ‘line does this demand; what 
devout and joyful consecration te a unita- 
ry and universal end; what a waking up 
the consciousness of spiritual power, 
privilege and responsibilities ; what a vivid 
sense of the collective life of Humanity ; 
what an undoubting assurance of God's 
consistent all-pervading agency; what a 
reverence for man, as he was and is yet 
destined to be ; what a pity for man as he 
actually is; whata vow of fidelity, in a 
word, to our Heavenly Father and to our 


fellow beings! Can this inward disei- 
pline be perfected by lonely efforts? 
Never. It demands the earnest sympa- 


thy, co-operation, example, influence, of 
a band of friends quickened by a like 
faith and hope and love. Association- 
ists should feel, that they have to form in 
each other a new style of character, free 
and large, yet balanced and complete, 
courteous and bo ld, brave and respectful, 
at once Impressive, self-relying, loyal and 
aspiring. Instead of despondeney and seff- 
contempt, we should eherish hamble yet 
glad enthusiasm. For criticism, scorn, 
condemnation and every form of cynicism 
we should substitute a profound knowl- 
edge of the inward springs and outward 
conditions from and in which true virtue 
grows, and a single-hearted desire to 
make every person true to his or her best 
self. Here is a work, to which in be- 
coming Associationisis, we mutually 
pledge ourselves, the work of symmetri- 


cal development of the primitive affec- 
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tions in every member of our Unions. | 
This may well be called their Social 
discipline, and we should understand, 
that in the discordant state of society 
around us, and as preparatory to practi- 
eal attempts at Associative Life, sueh 
mutual moral training is one mest sacred 
duty. Our body must be made, so far as 
possible, a united fami! y of high-spirited, 
sound-hearted, good-tempered men and 
women, devoted in honor and friendship 
to a most holy and humane end. 

External means form the descending 
wing of internal policy. Our duty in this 
respect, is, —first, to form a register of 
the Names of all persous, who are in- 
clined to enter practically into the Associ- 
ative Movement, with exact lists of their 
Oceupations, Capital, Facilities, Skill, 
and Business Plans; —next to collect 
an accumulating Permanent Fund, as a 
financial basis fur some satisfactory tial 
and exemplification of Assuciative Life ; 
— last, to secure such an income as may be 
necessary to support whatever instrument- 
alities rise, best fitted to increase the num- 
ber of our members, and to keep the whole 
Associative Body united, zealous, and 
efficient. We need, in regard to our ex- 
ternal means to cultivate a spirit of gen- 
erous liberality, combined with shrewd- 
ness, energy and economy. Only thus 
can we command the capiial and talent 
requisite successfully to carry on a practi- 
cal movement, in the face of the desper- 
ate struggles of civilized labor and com- 
merce. Tor in many priaciples and par- 
ticular details, the modes of Industry and 
Exchange which we are Striving to intro- 
duce will be in direct hustiluy alike to the 
selfish interests of the worldly, and the 
habitual prejudices of the ignurant mass 
well designed. We must avai! ourselves 
of the best experience of an age made 
material both by its success aud by its 
wants, to introduce the higher era, in 
which abundance and order shall make 
all men at once social and spiritual. We 
must demonstrate the possibility of digni- 
fied industry and of universal wealth by 
our just employment of actual skill and 
science. lu a word, we must become 
strong enough im mouey, machinery and 
business faculty to gain a mastery over 
Mammon by a prudent use of means to 
ends. 

Thus are we brought to consider our 
external policy,—the attitude in which 
we should stand towards existing society. 


2. Our TRANSITIONAL policy may in 
general be described, as consisting in the 
maintenance of such relations of sympa- 
thy and co-operation with the various 
movements, which promise to elevate and 
refine mankind, as shall serve to make 
them convergent towards a Unitary and 
Integral reform. This external policy 
also divides itself into three branches, 
corresponding to the three modes of in- 
ternal policy already illustrated. Let the 
characteristics of each of these be suc- 
einctly noticed. ‘They may be respective- 
ly designated as Philosophy, Humanity, 
Politics. 

1. Philosophy. It is evident, that the 
intellectual world is in extremest confu- 
sion; that old systems of thought have 
been broken up; that there is a general 
acknowledgment of the want of true 
science,— and yet that amidst this chaot- 
ic upheaval plain sigus appear of a com- 
meneing tendency towards classification, 
synthesis, unity. ‘There is intenser activ- 
ity of observation and of speculation in 


| work together, and st 


dencies of the age are 
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‘all depa urtments ‘from mineralogy up to| 
theology, and an earnest longing for some 


/eentral principle of order, which may or- 


ganize the multiplicity of separate facts 
into ove beautiful Science, truly repre- 
senting the wonderful Life amidst which 
we live and move and have our being. 
Now the Serial Law may be, we believe 
or at least hope that it is, the very clue, 
to lead us out of the labyrinth wherein 
this generation is consciously groping. 
It becomes us then so to study, print, 
lecture, converse, as shall aid our fellow 
seekers in rightly using the immense ma- 
terials so rapidly accumulated by the in- 
dustry of our age. ‘Thus shall we help 


to hasten the highest intellectual enter-. 


prise of our day, the discovery of a true 
system of Method. We are to announce 
and explain the Science of Uuiversal 
Unity, by which the life of Man upen 
earth may be sure to be in harmony with 
the law of growth that regulates the 
whole creation; by which we may be 
guided to interpret the wonders of the 
spiritual world from the order which 
reigns in lower degrees through nature ; 
by which above all the Wisdom of Di- 
vine Goodness may be fully justified io 
reason aud his Love be made manifest to 
us in all its glory. Such is our duty in 
relation to I *hilosop hy 

2. Humanity. lu regarding the mighty 
efiorts, which the philosophy of our age 
is every where putting forth, all men who 
are net utterly sceptical and unsyimpathet- 


ic must be awed by the tangible proof 


thus oe sented that a superhuman power 
is awaking this generation to av entirely 
new consciousness of the sacred tie by 
which men are bound together in one 
living body. It is undeniable, that 
Christendom is arousing to a knowledge 
of the length and breadth and @épth and 
heighth of the Divine Law of Charity, 
such as has never dawned upon man’s 
mind before. Now in this action of the 
omnipotent sentiment of Humanity is 
the assurance, that the movem: nt In 
which we are engaged is timely, demand- 
ed by the present state of Secietv, au- 
thorized by Providence. We should link 
ith this 
of Reform; we should prove 


warm hands and strong hearts w 
grand circle 
by active participati on in these attempts 
our hearty desire and purpose to redeem 
man from his enthralments and raise him 
to freedom and uprightness ; above all 
we should seek to combine philanthropie 
reformers into a great Congress of con- 
federated well-wishers and well-doers. 
It needs then that we classify the Re- 
forms of the day in a serial scale, ex- 
hibit clearly their mutual dependence, 
and especially that we point out the eco- 
nomical conditions and socia] arrange- 
ments which are absolutely demanded in 
order that full justice may be done to bu- 
man nature. Thus may an_ increased 
reverence for man ensure Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity, every where. Thus may 
the effurts to save and bless the Criminal, 
the Poor, the Intemperate, and Licentivous, 
the Ignorant, the maalaves, be made to 
engthen and com- 
plete each other. Thus may the prayer 
a hope for Universal Peaee become a 
re ality between man and man, and nation 
and nation. ‘Thus way the love ef Man 
be raised to its due honor as the only true 
manifestation of our love towards God 
and of God's love in us. 

3. Pulities. The highest political ten- 
towards the rapid 





i merged in each other. 
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|accumulation of wealth, to the freest in- 
‘terchanges of commerce, to juster distri- 
bution of profits, more economical con- 
sumption, the equitable division of landed 
estates, the securing to labor of its: long 
withheld rights, and finally the elevation 
of the mass of the people im condition. as 
the indispensable means of elevating 
them in intelligence and character. True 
statesmanship is seen more and more to 
be commeusurate with practical inferma- 
tion, sound judgment in the spheres of 
production, and distribution, and business 
energy. ‘The most provident economist 
is in our day the profoundest politician. 
And yet, amidst these auspicious signs of 
the times, it is becoming constantly clear- 
er to all close observers, that there is a 
tendency towards the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of joint-stock eurpo- 
rations in such a manner as to give to the 
members of these bodies a control over 
the religion, literature, manners, and 
practical affairs of the chief nations of 
the world, very similar in degree and ex- 
tent to that which the Soldier, the Priest, 
and the Noble have exercised in earlier 
times. Hence, fierce party strifes, dis- 
tracting our communities, and talent, 
means, time, fruitlessly expended in po- 
litical contentions. Money rules in mak- 
ing, interpreting, executing law. Now 
Association, by solving the great problem 
of Organized {ndustry, has raised a white 
banner of Peace, beneath which the 
Aristocrat and Demoerat, the Legitimist 
and Preventionist, the Capitalist and the 
Workman, the Rich and Poor, may cor- 
dially rally, and work respectfully and 
kindly together in securing the common 
end of justice. Association at once 
strengthens and regulates the desire of 
wealih by proving the inevitable degrada- 
tion produced by want, and the refining 
influence of healthful and happy condi- 
tions ; removes the very sources of fever- 
ish competition; takes away the tempta- 
tions to pride, ostentation, covetousness, 
and the spirit of caste ; discloses a system 
of holding land, of co-operative labor, of 
division of gains, of an exchange of ex- 
arg which is as just as it Is expedi- 
ent, and which ensures permanence and se- 
curity in all relations of property. Are 
we not plainly called upen then to diffuse 
our principles amidst the contending and 
jealous mulutudes around us, made selfish 
by the denial of their just rights and 
placed in wasteful hostility by the false- 
uess of their several positions? Es- 
pecially is it our duty to forward the rap- 
ey increasing teadency towards all forms 
f Mutual Insurence, avd thus to bring 
pk as safely and expeditiously as 
possible through the perhaps necessary 
Thus rapidly, 
vet it is hoped both compreheusively and 
exactly, have we taken a survey of our 
Policy, Internal and External, Central 
aud Transitional, described the several 
branches ef each, and shown their mu- 
tual relations. 








stage of Guarantysm. 


But now let it be with emphatic decis- 
ton said, that ahihough these twe parts 
of ovr policy are intimately related, yet, 
that they are radically distinet, and 
should be carefully kept separate m 
thought, speech, deed. They may 
be carried on and should be carried on 
simultaneously and cenjointly, but they 
should never be allowed to become 
Our peculiar mis- 


sion would in this way be compromised. 
Our transitional policy is but preparatory 
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to our central policy. Our special aim is| 
the advocacy of the Serial Law in its 
application to Society, and the practical 


embodiment of the principles of Divine) 


Order in Organized ‘Townships. All 
signs herald, as we believe, the near ad- 
vent of the time when these Cities 
Peace may be every where builded; and 
the reason for our earnest co-operation 
with the Intellectual, Moral, and Political 
Reforms of the Age is, that they 
most manifestly the Providential Means 
fur introducing that Kingdom of Heaven 
upon Earth, which we live to Jabor for. 
What then are the plans which we 


should adopt for the right discharge of 


these high and complex duties! 


Ill. Puans. 


A brief sketch of the history and pre- 
sent state of the American Union of As- 
sociationists will best guide us to a per- 
ception of the plans necessary to secure 
the ends contemplated by our society. 

It was well understood, at the meeting 
for organization last Spring, that our ac- 
tion during the year now gone by must 


be slight and fragmentary, — from the 
fact that no persons were free to give 


their undivided attention to the concerns 
of the Society, and from the deficiency of 
necessary funds. Yet under these cir- 
cumstances, much more has been 
plished than coald have reasonably been 
anticipated, and our cause has during this 
time made a triumphant progress. 

Since the end of May, 1846, 
have been delivered, by Messrs. Allen 
and Orvis, the regular lecturers of the 
Society, and by eight other occasional 
lecturers, two hundred and twenty-five 
lectures, in about thirty places ; and where- 
ver addresses have been made, large and 
attentive audiences have greeted our doc- 
trines with candor, sympathy, and in 
many instances with enthusiastic Interest. 
Two full courses of lectures have been 
delivered in New York and in Boston, 
before the Affiliated Unions of those two 
cities, with the happiest results. Thus, 
by this instrumentality, great good has 
with comparatively small effort, been 
accomplished, and the prospect is most 
encouraging for a rapid and wide diffu- 
sion of our views, as soon as an efficient 
body of lecturers can be enabled to take 
the field 

By the regular Organ of the Union, 
the Harbinger, a constantly deepening 
impression has been made, although its 
editors have been hindered by other cares 
from giving to it the concentrated atten- 
tion which so large and complicated a 
subject as Association rightfully demands. 


accom- 


there 


By the controversies between the Tri-| 


bune and the Secular and 
Press, 
ered to the work of diffusing Associative 
views ; and our honored friend, who has 
conducted these prolific debates, has 
earned thereby an additional title to the 
grateful respect of his fellow Associa- 
tionists. Evidently, the principles which 
it is our privilege to advocate, are circu- 
lating with fuller, fresher tides through- 
out the religious, social, intellectual 
world ; surprises are ever new, at hear- 
ing the utterance of our cherished con- 
victions, from the lips of those who pro- 
fess to be our bitterest foes; the litera- 
ture, the legislation, the mariners of the 
most advanced nations are instinet with 


Religious 


a life of hopeful love ; and the tone of 
thought every where prevalent encour- 


of 


are | 


invaluable aid has been also rend- | 
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ages us to believe, that by the painful 
appointed to make arrangements for the same. 


struggles of the present, the Combined 
Order is being born. 

Within the past year, nineteen Affiliated 
Unions have been organized, consisting, 
in all instances, it is believed, of persons 
earnestly devoted to the sublime work of 
introducing a True Social Order. 
numbers enrolled in these societies, dur- 
ing the first year of our efforts, could not, 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, be taken as a test of the popular 
interest in our movement; but if by such 
fragmentary and intermitted exertions so 
much has been gained, we may safely 
infer, that it needs but a suitable outlay 
of judicious, persevering labor, to mar- 
shal beneath our seven-fold banner an 
immense host of faithful co-laborers. 

From ¢hree of the Practical Attempts at 
Association, — which have survived the 
immature projects at embodying the true 
law of society, engendered by the rash 
enthusiasm that the first promulgation of 
Associative doctrines excited, — from 
three practical attempts, commenced un- 
der happier influences and more wisely 
conducted, reports constantly reach us of 
the most animating character, satisfacto- 
rily proving, that nothing is needed but 
devoted men with clear methods and am- 
ple means, to ensure the most benignant 
and brilliant suecess. May our brethren 
of the North Ameriean, the WiSconsin, 
and the Trumbull Phalanxes, have the 
high honor of manifesting to the world 
the beauty and of societies 
vitally organized by the Divine Law of 
Love! 


blessedness 


The Report then proceeded to recom- 
the Central 


wath the con- 


mend establishment of a 
Office, Offices, 


tinuation of the Harbinger as the 


Branch —_— 
( Ir gan 
Tracts 


— the formation of a Group of Lecturers, 


of the Union — the publication of 


to be kept constantly in the field — the 
of Affiliated Unions — the 
a Weekly Rent, 
Permanent Fund —the accumulation of 


organization 
collection of and of a 
Svatistics — the gathering of Social Libra- 
ries — attempts to carry out various plans 
of Guarantyism — and finally, the pre- 
liminary steps necessary towards some 
complete Practical Trial. But as these 
various subjects came up for the conside- 
ration of the Society, and were disposed 
of in the Resolutions by the 
meeting, it is considered unnecessary to 
publish the of the docu- 
ment. 

The Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
Mr. Godwin, stated that he had collected 
materials for a detailed report, which he 
had not been able to write out; but that 
he would do this at some subsequent 


time, and give it to the public through 


adopted 


remainder 


Association papers. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read 
by Francis G. Shaw. 

Mr. Godwin, from the Business Com- 
mittee, reported the following : 

|. Resolved, That a public meeting for ad- 
dresses on the subject of Association, be held 
on Wednesday evening, at the Lyceum Building 
im Broadway. 


The 





2. Resolved, That a Committee of three be 





The Resolutions were adopted, and the 
Chair named Messrs. Tweedy, Ryckman, 
and Comstock, for the Committee of Ar- 


rangements. 
Adjourned to 3 o'clock, P. M. 


Afternoon Session. James Kay, Jr., 


in the chair. 

Mr. Godwin, from the Business Com- 
mittee, reported a Resolution in reference 
to the establishment of a Central Office, 
as a general head-quarters of Associa- 
tionists, where publications may be issued 
and collected, where*the books of the 
Treasurer may be kept, and the meetings 
of the Executive Committee held. After 
considerable discussion, and the proposal 


of some amendments, the decision of the 


question was postponed. 

Mr. Shaw read the following letter 
from the Cincinnati Union, on the subject 
of raising money. 


CINCINNATI, 


April 27, 1847. 
F. G. Suaw, Esq. 
Treasurer A. U. of A. 

Dear Sir :— Enclosed please find draft 
on Globe Bank, Boston, for $100, paya- 
ble to your order. ‘This is the first in- 
stalment of what the Cineinnati Braneh 
expects to pay over during the course of 
the ensuing year. ‘To make up this, sev- 
eral members have anticipated their 
monthly payments, so as to send a round 
sum, and it will necessarily be several 
months before our next remittance, 

| wrote you a week or two since, that 
with the subscriptions of the Messrs. 
Donaldsons, you could probably rely on 
$500 per annum from this city. We 
yet see nothing to change this opinion. 

In collecting this rent, | find it would 
be much easier to raise subscriptions to 
the stock of a Model Phalanx, where 
there was a probability that it would, one 
day, be available as property, or as a 
Stock that in a few years would pay a 
moderate dividend. One individual told 
me yesterday that to such a Stock he 
would subscribe $50 annually for ten 
years. | know of some half dozen relia- 
ble men, though in moderate circomstan- 
ces, who would do the same. They do 
not feel able to give so much towards 
propagating the doctrine, but would risk 
it, where there was a probability that the 
Stock would be available fer their fam- 
ilies at some future day. ‘This idea 
seems to me important enough to be dis- 
cussed at the Couvention next month. 
Let good business men be appointed in 
different parts of the Union, as Commis- 
sioners, to see what sums could be raised, 
the subscription not to be binding, unless 
a certain sum, say $100,000, should be 
raised in the aggregate. ‘There could be 
no better men for Commissioners for Ohie 
than Christian Donaldson and Benjamin 


Urner, of this eity, if the plan is adopted. 


As it will not be convenient for any of 


us to attend the Convention, we may ad- 


Yours truly, 
J. B. Russenn, 
Sec. Cincinnati Union. 


dress you a letter. 
Cor, 


Adjourned to Wednesday, 10 o'clock, 
M. 
Wednesday Morning 


A. 
Mr. Kay in the 








chair. The minutes of yesterd: Ly’s pro- 
ceedings were read and accepted. 

The following delegates, having been 
detained upon their passage the day be- 
fore, now appeared, and were qualified: 


Boston, J.S. Dwight, M. E. Lazarus, J. Orvis, 
S. Southworth. 
Newburyport, Mass., Rev. | 
Amesbury, Mass., Rey. 8. C 
New Bedford, Mass., 
Providence, R. 1, 


J. Cooke. 


A. Eaton, 
. Hewitt. 
Mrs. S. Sissons. 
Dr. Peleg Clarke, 


The following communications were 
read from the Boston and Providence 
Unions. 


Boston, May, 1847. 
The Boston Union of Associationists, 

constituted November 30th, 1846, num- 
bers at the present time forty members 
and has a rent of about six dollars per 
week. Its Officers are 

W. A. Wuire, President. 

Joseru Canew, Vice President. 

Jostan Wotcorr, Treasurer. 

F. S. Canor, Recording Secretary. 

A. Q. T. Parsons, 


W. H. CHANNING, 
J. T. Fisner, 


The features which characterize this 
Society are, 

ist. The contribution of a weekly 
rent for the purpose of sustaining lectures 
and other Associative measures. 

2d. The discussion and exposition of 
Associative doctrines, and the instruction 
of all interested in Social Reform. 

3d. The institution of Guarantees, 
many plans of which have been discussed 
and for the examination of which a spe- 
cial Committee exists. ‘The most impor- 
tant plan now under consideration, is the 
formation of club-houses or domestic as- 
sociation in the city or suburbs. The 
meetings hitherto have been chiefly taken 
up with setiling business details; but 
the Union contemplates establishing itself 
in the Autumn as a centre of propagation, 
opening: its meetings to the public, and 
entering into the elaborate exposition of 
all practical forms of Associative Sci- 
ence. It has been determined to fit up 
rooms for this purpose, which shall serve 
as a permanent nucleus for the Associa- 
tionists of Boston, and where musical 
instruments, a reading-room and a 
library of Social Science shall be pro- 
vided. 

A course of Lectures on Association 
has been delivered during the winter un- 
der its auspices, but although to very 
small audiences, it is hoped, from the in- 
terest with which they listened, that a 
good impression was produced. The 
birth-day of Fourier was celebrated by a 
Festival, to which friends of the mem- 
bers and others, to the number with the 
members of about 150, were invited. 
The hall was appropriately decorated and 
a fine statement was made by Mr. Chan- 
ning. 

The comparative inefficiency of the 
Union hitherto has been a necessary con- 
sequence of the fewness of its members 
whieh cripples it equally in a pecuniary 
and in a social point of view. Provision 


Directors. 


is made in its Constitution for giving to 
its meetings a social and festive 
as scientific character. 

The subject of Clab-Houses will be 
pursued with the assistance of the French | 


as well 


Joseph | 


THE 
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plans for their construction, a condensed | lieve 





. . . . | 
description of which, adapted to the me-| 


ridian of Boston, will be prepared and 


presented to the consideration of capital- | 


ists and desirable associates. 


It has been decided to obtain and keep | 


a register of all interesting 
bearing upon the Social 
members of other Unions will confer a 
favor by forwarding such statements of 
facts, coming under their notice as would 
be valuable. 


statistics 


suggestion of Mr. Dwight and it was 
voted : — That the Boston Union decided- 
ly recommend the formation of an Asso- 
ciative Centre for New England in Bos- 
ton, under the direction of the American 
Union, and in connection with it the es- 
tablishment of an office at which the 
farbinger should be published in a week- 
ly or monthly form. It was also voted: 
That the Boston U nion pledge the pay- 
ment of the sum of $200 to the funds 
of the American Union for the ensuing 
year, and if the Harbinger is published 
in Boston, an additional sum of #200 
towards its supp ort. 
Frepvericx S. Capor, Sec’ ¥. 





Sth Mo. 9th, 1847. 
To the Union of 

The interest in the cause of Associa- 
tion in this city, was commenced by the 
holding of two series of meetings, which 
were addressed by William H. Channing, 
John Orvis, Albert Brisbane, and George 
Ripley, at the close of which, the Provi- 
dence Union, auxiliary to the American 


PROVIDENCE, 


{merican Associativais(s. 


Union, was organized. This teok place 
on the 16th and 17th of 4th month, 1847, 
by the adoption of a Constitution, thir- 


ty persons giving in their names as mem- 
bers, aud choosing Officers for the 
ensuing, as follows: 


year 


Wirtram CHacr, President. 
P. W. Ferns, Vice President. 
Joun L. CLARKE, Secretary. 
Josepu A. BARKER, Treasurer. 
Previous to these meetings there had 
been no public notice taken ef the Asso- 
ciative Movement in this City, and it is 
believed but very few persons had be- 
come at all acquainted with, or interested 
in the subject, and not more than two or 
three individuals committed in its favor. 
Notwithstanding this, there were found 


Problem, and | 
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the great mass of mankind from the 
dire calamities under which we are now 
suffering, War, Slavery, Intemperance, 
Famine, and the many forms of wretch- 
edness which pervade all civilized and en- 
lightened, as well as savage and barba- 
rous nations; believing that Humanity 
is destined to rise above this state-of gen- 
eral anarchy and subversion, to live a life 
of harmonious co-operation, in which not 
only our material wants shall be supplied, 


_but which shall also satisfy the high and 
The question of the publication of the | 
Harbinger in Boston was discussed at the | 


holy aspirations of the soul. In behalf 


of the Union, 
Joun L. Crarke, See’y. 


Mr. Godwin reported the following 
from the Business Committee : 


3. Resolved, That the Ist Article of the Con- 
stitution shall read as follows : : 

“ The members of the American Union shall 
be,—all members of Affiliated Unions, and aR 
who shall sign the Constitution of this Union 
and contribute to its funds. 

“ No local Union shall be recognized as Affil- 
iated, which does not make an annual payment 
of not less than Twelve Dollars, to the Trezs- 


| ury of the American Union.” 


+. Resolved, That the following Section be 


| added to the 3d Article of the Constitutioa- 


‘he fands of the Union shall consist of a 
Rent Fund, to be composed of the stated week- 
ly contributions from Affiliated Unions, and a 
Permanent Fund, to be composed of such con- 
tributions as may be made for the purpose, — 
the principal of which shall be regularly invest- 
ed by Trustees appointed by the Executive 
Committee, until otherwise appropriated by a 
two-thirds vote of the Union, at a regular meet- 
ing, and the interest in the mean time to be de- 
voted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee.” 


Messrs. Giles and Van Amringe op- 
posed the creation of a Permanent Fund 


‘for a Model Phalanx. 


Mr. Channing offered an amendment te 


' the effect that the American Union should 


reject all monies as contributions to its 
funds, derived from sources of Slavery 


and Intemperance. 


After a very animated discussion, in 


which Messrs. Ripley, Allen, Dwight, 


| Ryckman, Godwin, Brisbane, Dana, Or- 


| the Resolution adopted. 


vestigate it, and to give the Associa-| 
tionists a fair opportunity of present- 


ing their cause to the people of Provi- 
dence, and who were willing to contribute 
the necessary funds to defray the expen- 
ses of the meetings, which amounted to 
about Seventy Dollars. The attendance 
of the meetings and the interest resulting 
from them, more than answered our ex- 
pectations. 

Our Union have made arrangements 
for holding meetings weekly, for social 
intercourse, investigation and discussion, 
hoping by this means to create additional 
interest, and obtain further accession to 
our numbers. 


: ene 
to be a number who were anxious to in-| 


, and Lazarus, opposed Mr. Chan- 
ning’s amendment, it was rejected, and 
Whereupon Mr. 
Channing read the following Protest, 
which was entered upon the records of 


‘the Society. 


Our fands at present are | 


only sufficient to defray our current ex- | 


penses, but we confide ntly hope that our 
weekly subse ription will soon. be in- 
creased, and until this is the case, we do 
not feel warranted in specifying the 
amount which we shall be able to pay 
into the ‘Treasury of the parent Society. 
We are anxious to do something to re- 


PROTEST. 

I hereby enter my protest against the 
acceptance of any monies, — as contribu- 
tions to the Permanent Fund, or any fund 
of the American Union of Associatronists, 
— which are derived from trade in or use 
of Slaves, or from the manufacture of or 
traffie in Inioaicating Drinks. 

WILLIAM = CHANNING. 

New York, May 12, 1847 

This profest was offered at the First 
Anniversary Meeting of the A merican 
Union of Associatiouists, held in the city 


of New y ork. 


5. Resolved, That the 6th Article of the Con- 
stituticn be so amended as to read as follows : 
‘The Officers of this Society shall be a Pres- 
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ident, Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding | 


Secretary, Domestic Corresponding Secretary, | 


Recording Secretary, Treasurer, and seven Di- 
rectors, 

“The Presidents of the various Unions shall 
be, ez officio, Vice Presidents of the American 
Union. 

“The Executive Committee shall be com- 
posed of the Officers of the American Union, 
any seven of wfiom shall constitute a quorum 
at regular meetings, to be held during the first 
week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the 
general management of the affairs of the Union; 
and shall have power to fill occasional vacan- 
cies in the offices of the Union.” 

6. Resolved, That a Central Office shall be 
established in the city of New York, as a gen- 
eral head-quarters of the Union, where the 
friends of Association from all parts of the 
country, may meet ; where publications may be 
issued and collected; where the records and 
documents of the Officers of the Society may 
be kept, and the meetings of the Executive 
Committee held ;— and that a Branch Office be 
established in Boston, the expenses thereof to 
be paid by the Affiliated Union of that city. 


Adjourned to 3 o'clock. 


Afternoon Session. Mr. Kay in the 


chair. 

On motion of Mr. Dwight — 

Resolved, That the subject of the Harbinger 
and other official publications, be referred to a 
Committee, to consist of the following gentle- 
men: Messrs. Kay, Godwin, Channing, Lazarus, 
and the present editors, Messrs. Ripley and 
Dwight. 


On motion of Mr. Shaw — 


Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to 
nominate Officers for the ensuing year. 


The Chair nominated Messrs. Shaw, 
Channing, Giles, Dwight, and Grain, 
who made the following report: 

For President, 
HORACE GREELEY, New York. 
For Treasurer. 

EDMUND TWEEDY, New York. 
For Foreign Corresponding Secretary, 
PARKE GODWIN, New York. 

For Domestic Corresponding Secretary, 
WILLIAM H. CHANNING, Boston. 
For Recording Secretary, 
EDWARD GILES, New York. 

For Directors, 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Brook Farm, Mass. 

C. A. DANA, New York. 

FRANCIS G. SHAW, West Roxburv, Ms 

JOHN ORVIS, Brook Farm. Mass. 

H. H. VAN AMRINGE, New York. 

JOHN S. DWIGHT, Brook Farm, Mags. 

ALBERT BRISBANE, New York. 


Mr. Brisbane declined the nomination. 


and the Committee reported the name of 


Joun Auten instead. Their report was 
adopted. 

Mr. Channing then offered the follow- 
ing Resolutions, which were adopted. 

1. Resolved, 
the Afliliated Unions procure a book of records 
Statistics, Facts, 


Events, which illustrate the present condition 


That it is recommended, that 


in which shall be entered 


and tendencies of Civilized Society; and that 
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a yearly digest of these records be sent up to | 


the Anniversary Meeting, to be preserved by the | 


Recording Secretary of the American Union. 
9 


Resolved, That it is recommended, that 
the Affiliated Unions take into careful and pa- 
tient consideration, the subject of Guarantees, 
for the end of applying such modes of Mutual 
Insurance and Unitary Action, as may seem 
best fitted to their respective neighborhoods, or 
the present state of society. 

3. Resolved, That the thanks of this Society 
are due to Messrs. ALLEN and Orvis, for the 
their 
duties as lecturers have been discharged ; and 


efficient and devoted manner in which 
that the Executive Committee are hereby re- 
commended to engage the services of those 
gentlemen for the coming year, if possible, and 
to add to the lecturing group such other persons 
as the means at the command of the Society 


seem to them to warrant. 


Mr. Giles offered the following Resolu- 
tion : 


Resolved, That the American Union of Asso- 


ciationists recommend to the Associationists 
throughout the Union, to aid some one of the 
three Wisconsin, 


existing Associations, — the 


the Trumbull, or the North Aimerican,— as the 
best means of making converts and building up 


the cause.* 

After an animated diseussion, in which 
Messrs. Allen, Orvis, Brisbane, Ripley, 
Ewing, 


ley offered and sustained the followin 


and Cook, participated, Mr. Rip- 


vr 


amendment: 


Resolved, That the American Union of Asso- 
ciationists recommend the establishment of no 
new Association, until ample means are pro- 
vided for the experiment of a Model Associa- 
tion on a scale of sufficient magnitude to illus- 
trate the principles, and with sufficient re- 
sources to ensure complete success ; and that it 
recommends to persons desirous of joining Asso- 
ciation immediately, to connect themselves 


wit!) those already existing. 
On Mr. the 


subject was referred to a Committee, 


motion of Orvis, whole 


whose report should be made the order of 


the day for Thursday morning. 

The Chair nominated, as the aforesaid 
Committee, Messrs. Orvis, Clarke, and 
Sears. 

Adjourned to 10 o'clock, ‘Thursday. 

Thursday Morning. 
chair. ‘The minutes of yesterday's pro- 
ceedings were read and adopted. 

The Domestic Corresponding Secretary 


read the following letters; one from the 








In February, 1846, the ‘** Lowell 
Fourier Society’? was organized. It 
numbered at the time of its formation not 
more than ten members. Weekly Social 
meetings, attended with a gradual in- 
crease of numbers and interest, were 
held at the residences of the members for 
several months. 

In July 1846 the Society was re-organ- 
ized under the name of the ** Lowell 
Union of Associationists..’ Most of the 
time, since that period, we have held 
either public meetings for discussion, or 
Social Gatherings of a more private char- 
acter, for conversation and friendly inter- 
conrse, each week. During the present 
Spring we have had a‘course of six lee- 
tures on subjects connected with the 
Movement, which have been attended by 
audiences varying from four to six hun- 
dred. Considerable interest has been 
excited, and we hope for some accessions 
to our number. 

The ‘“ Union’? numbers at present 
about fifty members. We have a separ- 
ate organization here called the ** Fuurter 
Social Union’? numbering thirty mem- 
bers, many of whom do not belong to 
the other Union. This Seciety meets 
every Saturday evening, for the ‘study of 
the Science of Association, the reading 


.of Essays, Recitations in Poetry, Conver- 


sation, Music and Dancing. 

We are not able to state precisely 
what amount of weekly Rent can be 
raised here. At the present time the ex- 
penses of our Leetures, though in part 
defrayed by the sale of tickets, bear 
somewhat heavily upon us. Pecuniarily 
we cannot do much here, as we are 
mostly Operatives and Mechanics, who, 
under existing organizations, cannet be 
expected to be rich, and are less so per- 
haps for being Reformers. 

We have to contend with the almost 
omnipotent and omnipresent power of 
Corporate Monopoly. ‘This controls the 
city Government, the Pulpit, the Press — 
every thing. But there are a few here 


| who are true to the cause of Universal 


Mr. Kay in the! 


Lowell Union, and one from Mr. Greig | 


of Rochester. 


Lower, May 


~ 


7th, 184 
tnerwan Union of Asso ralionisls, 
at Assembled, 


To t 


Convention 

Fritnps: Circumstances rendering it 
impossible for us to be represented in 
your body, by a Del gate, we avail our- 
selves of this mode of communieation to 
make a brief Report of our condition and 
prospects. 


* Mr. Giles here presented a communication 


in writing im support of his Resolution, which 


we had intended to publish in its place ; but as | 


| 
the copy has not come to hand, it must be de- 


ferred to a future number. — Eps. 


; county, 


Unity, whose voices will ever be raised 
in solemn and earnest protestation 
against that system of society of which 
the Factory system here is a legitimate 
result, and who in weakness or in strength 
will do what they can in the cause of Hu- 
man Redemption. 
In behalf of 
Associationists,’’ 
D. H. Jaques, Pres’t. 
Mary Emerson, Sec’y. 


the ‘** Lowell Union of 


Rocuestrer Crry, May 10, 1847. 

Dean Srr:— You will pereeive by the 
style of this letter, that the earnest ap- 
peals put forth through the Harpincer, 
from time to time, have aroused even one 
of the members of the “* humbler walks 
of life,’ to cast in his mite of assistance 
to the great council to be held in New 
York, on Anniversary Week, by the 
friends of Social Reform. The 5,000,000 
of ** white slaves’’ in these United States 
who are my own brethren, have not re- 
mained totally ignorant of the hopes 
shadowed forth by the ‘* Divine Science ” 
discovered by Fourier, and which has 
been given to us fragmentarily by Bris- 
bane, Greeley, Godwin, and others. We 
have read, studied, thought, spoken, agi- 
tated, and even a/tempted ! 

[ was a member of the body that 
attempted a movement at Clarkson in this 
some three years since. We 
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failed, for a hundred reasons,— not one 
of which could in the least degree be 
attributed to the sublime system discov- 
ered by Fourier —nor is that as- 
serted by any but bad or ignorant men. 
I resided and labored at the Clarkson 
* Domain ”’ three-fourths of a vear, 
among my fellow crafismen, the mechan- 
ics, of which depressed and oppressed 
class [ am from my youth up. Bat not 
to amuse you with my poor history, | 
wish to fix your attention upon the fol- 
lowing facts, namely, that while the res- 
ident members of the Clarkson Associa- 
tion had the /ope of ultimate success to 
cheer them, and the mystic number of 
four hundred associates around us, we 
enjoyed (almost to excess) peace, joy, 
smiles, enthusiasm, energy, industry, and 
Fraternal Love. 

Alas! we were torn assunder by ad- 
verse circumstances and not by any falla- 
cy in the *‘ Great System ’’ — no part of 
which had we adopted ; except that by a 
mere blunder of enthusiasm we had ob- 
tained the mystic four hundred! and that 
one item belonged to the Great Truth. 
I am compelled to say, to the brothers 
and sisters congregated in the city of 
New York, this week, and although it 
may appear like dogmatism and dictation, 
as coming from one so far down in the 
classes of their School, impelled by the 
force of experimental conviction, | must 
say: never, never attempt even a first 
movement of practical operation in a 
Phalanstery, with a less number than over 
four hundred resident members, — any- 
thing short of that, is climbing up by 
some other door, and they that attempt it, 
** the same is a ———”’ 

Western New York is as full of true 
* Associationists *’ as there are reading 
and virtuous men and women among 
us. ‘That number no man ean defi- 
nately give ; but think not that the labors 
at Roxbury and at Horace Greeley’s 
writing desk have been in vain. Hope 
all things! The nations of aj] the earth 
stagger beneath the load of Antagonism, 
and that horrid monster will devour its 
own offspring! the emancipated will vet 
arise! and, marching forward in ** Pha- 
lanxes,”’ 
the Glorious Pioneers! 


In the meantime, let me speak of the 
state of our cause in this citv. ‘The sig- 
nal failure of several of those blundering 
‘* attempts ’’ at Association in this imme- 
diate vicinity, within the last three years, 
threw back upon ‘antagonism’? hun- 
dreds of well-meaning, but cowardly peo- 
ple, who, in order to obtain a smile from 
the land-lords, who have labor-business 
to bestow and rickety shanties to rent, 
must, forsooth, deery ‘* Fourierism ** as 
the veriest humbug in all the earth — 
just as though either party knew the 
least possible fact concerning the matter 
at all! And iudeed, to my own certain 
knowledge, seven-eighths of ail those who 
left their (attempted) domain with tears 
of regret, and that included seven-eighths 
of all, put on a false smile to meet the 
‘* Landlordry,’’ and have been almost 
ever since trying to scoff down the glori- 
ous truth in order to make peace with 
this accursed jumble of brick and mud, 
shingles and shanties, — still aiding to 
patch up this tumble-down system, these 
** institutions on which society’’ “ rolls 
and tumbles.”’ 

Hence, nothing short of a clear demon- 
stration, a finished ‘* Phalanstery ”’ in all 


ssi stents 


will shout forth the reward of 
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Mr. Dwight, from the Committee on 


blazing out in all its day-light of truth —| Pablications, stated that in the opinion of 


will convinee this purblind generation. 

1 know of no man, except a brother of 
mine, who is a perfect enthusiast in the 
cause, in this city of 30,000 ** antago- 
nists,” who does publicly advocate the 
‘** Great ‘Truth ’’ — vet I believe that ere 
long, an Affiliated Union will be raised 
up here, even here; but we want help! 
we want * Light from the East!” If 
the American Union could spare an A pos- 
tle from their ranks to preach another 
crusade among these worshippers of the 
‘* Let us alone’ gods, a fire might be 
kindled here, that would never go out. 
I have only space to say, what doubtless 
you know better than I can tell, that the 
laws of this State, as they yet stand, pre- 
clude the possibility of establishing a 
corporate Association on our industrial 
plan. Silence, and quiet labor on this 
point, is our only course: We have 
every thing to hope from the law that has 
just passed one branch of our Legisla- 
ture, — thousands tremble for its fate. 
We shail yet legislate for them. 

Poverty alone hinders my becoming, 
at least, an humble spectator at the grand 
fraternal gathering in New York on An- 
niversary Week. My faith in the truths 
you so ably advocate, is all the exeuse I 
ean make for addressing — in my uncouth 
manner, without introduction—those who 
in all respects (I freely confess) are our 
guides, and I trust ever may be to your 
humble, but earnest friend, 

JonaTHAN Greic. 

Rev. W. H. Crannine, 

D. C. 8. of A. U. A. 


Mr. Orvis, from the Committee on the 
subject of a Model Association, stated, 
that after a protracted consideration and 
discussion, the Committee was unanimous 
in reporting the — Resolution : 

Resolved, That the 


out the country, be siete to register the 


filiated Unions through- 


names of all such persons as are ready to enter 
1 practical Association movement, together with 
the numbers of their families, their pursuits, 
the investments they are prepared to make, and 
all other useful information; and transmit the 
same to the Central Office of the American 
Union, where they shall be classified, and their 
numbers published at such times as the Execu- 
tive Committee shal! see fit; and that the whole 
subject of the expediency of a practical exper- 
iment of Association or a Model Phalanx, under 
the direction of the American Union, and the 
best mode of preparing, instituting, and con- 
ducting it, be referred to a Committee of thir- 
teen persons, who shall report at the next Anni- 


versary Meeting of this Society. 
Which report was adopted. 

r. Dwight, the Chair 
Ripley, 


On motion of M 
appointed Messrs. Orvis, and 
I;wing, to nominate persons for the Com- 
mittee referred to in the preceding Reso- 
lution. ‘They reported the names of the 
following gentlemen, which were unani- 
mously adopted, namely : 

Wm. H. Channing, James Kay, Jr., 
J.S. Dwight, James T. Fisher, Dr. M. 
E. Lazarus, George Ripley, H. H. Van 
Amringe, Charles Sears, Benjamin Urner, 
Albert Brisbane, John Orvis, Joseph J. 
Cook, Thomas Palmer. 


‘the Committee, no attempt should be 


made at present to establish new journals, 
but that the first object of the Union 
should be to establish the ** Harbinger ”’ 
upon a permanent footing; and reported 
the following Resolutions : 


1. That the Harbinger be continued, as at 
present, at Brook Farm, until the first of Octo- 
ber, (or such time thereabouts as the Execative 
Committee shall deem best,) under the direction 
“< ms Union. 

. That a salary of five dollars per week be 
snnenieiet to each of the two present editors 
during that time. 

3. That the Union guarantees the expenses of 
publication, so far as they shall not be met by 
the curreat income from subscriptions; ali dis- 
bursements to be made under the direction of 
the Executive Committee. 

That the Executive Committee make ar- 
rangements for the establishment of the Har- 
binger next Autumn in New York, in connection 
with the Central Office of the Union; with one 
editor in New York, and one editor in Boston, 
and sucl: other aid as they can command: said 
editors to receive such salary as the fands at 
the command of the Committee shall seem to 
warrant; and that the paper be issued simulta 
neously in New York and Boston. 

5. That the various local Unions be exhorted 
to use their influence in obtaining subscriptions, 

That the Executive Committee make pro- 
vision for the occasional publication as Tracts 
of important articles from the Harbinger. 


All which Resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. Allen offered the following Reso- 
lution, which was adopted : 


Resolved, That the balance due on two large 
paintings, one representing the domain, and the 
other the edifice of an Association, be paid by 
the American Union of Associationists, and the 
paintings be taken for the use of its lecturers. 


Dr. Lazarus offered the following Res 
olutions, which were adopted : 


1. Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
be requested to appoint a Committee for the 
purpose of providing funds for the circulation of 
associative books and papers, and especially to 
obtain from the office of the Harbinger files of 
that paper to be bound in small volumes, and 
placed on the tables of the steam-boat saloons 
on the principal routes of travel, particularly 
the boats between New York and Stonington, 
New York and Albany, and such others as shall 
be considered desirable by the Committee. Re- 
solved further, That this Committee be request- 
ed to provide for the filing of the Harbinger ia 
all the principal reading reoms of the country. 

Resoived, That all sums subseribed ¢o the 
‘Treasury of the American Union, be registered 
and published monthly, together with the ex- 
penditures and investments made during that 
time, by the Officers of the Union. 


Mr. Channing offered the following 


Resolution, which was adopted. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are 
due to Dr. Manx Eneewortu Lazarus, for 
the able and devoted manner in which he has, 
during the last year, contributed to the pages of 
the Harbinger, and given his undivided energies 


to the Associative cause. 
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which was sustained by Mr. Allen, ina 
very interesting speech : 

Resolved, That all Affiliated Unions be in- | 
vited to appoint Committees, whose function | 
shall consist in elaborating plans of Domestic | 
Association, or Combined Dwellings, in or near | 
their respective cities or towns, which shall | 
combine as far as possible, economies with ma- 
terial harmonies. 

(The object of these arrangements being to | 
concentrate the social and economize the pecu- | 
niary resources of Associationists, who, in 
awaiting the opportunity of industrial combina- 
tion, may thus realize some of the domestic ad- 
vantages of unitary arrangements, and gain a 
practical and efficient lever of influence over 
the minds of those who by invitation join them 
in this movement. ] 


Mr. Cook of Providence, offered the | 
following Resolution, which was adopt- 
ed : 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
cause the minutes of the meetings of this Union 
to be certified by its Officers, and to be publish- 
ed in the columns of the Harbinger, and also in 
pamphlet form, as soon as practicable ; and that 
a liberal number of the latter be forwarded to 
the several Affiliated Unions. 


On motion of Dr. Clarke, the meeting | 
adjourned sine die, 

Horace Greevey, Pres’t. | 

Joun Orvis, Rec. Sec’ y. 








MISCELLANY. | 


{From the People’s Journal.] 
GEORGE SAND. 


BY JOSEPH MAZZINI,. 


But a few years ago and George Sand 
was here in England, prejudged an out- 
law. There was a terror in her name, a 
triple censure — religious, political, and 
social— upon her books. People took | 
great care not to read them; they con-| 
tented themselves with judging them. 
The few minds hardy enough to venture 
into the abyss were cautious not to avow | 
it; they confessed to Paul de Kock and 
Balsac. From the height of its Gothic 
watchtower sounded the alarm-gun of the | 
old Quarterly. Let the enemy but touch 
British ground with the sole of his foot, 
and public morality was evidently ruined | 
forever. The enemy has now penetrated | 
to the very heart of the kingdom. George | 
Sand is read, admired, and loved. A 
complete translation — and the few lines | 
which have announced it are a guarantee | 
to us that it will be complete—of her 
works is now in the course of publica- 
tion.* We give here her portrait, which 
we are sure will gratify our numerous 
readers. Aad strange to say, we do not 
anticipate that by so doing it will materi- 
ay ona public morality. 

here is in this simple fact, in this de- | 
cisive change of opinion, as it regards the | 
powerful writer who bears the name of | 
George Sand,t something more than a| 








* By Miss M. Hays; she has for her fellow- 
worker Miss Eliza Ashurst, who preceded her 
in her task by her translation ofsLes Maitres 
Mosaistes. 

t All the world now knows that this writer, 
thank God, is a woman; her real name is Au- 
rore Dupin, 
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an evidence of true progress; a precious 
result of several beneficent and honorable 
causes which are at work, the inevitable 
action of which the few chosen souls 


have long watched in silence : and which 


it is well to point out at the present time. 

First, there is the all-powerfulness of 
genius. 
which God has placed as a beacon be- 
tween ourselves and him, at an elevation 
far above us, and the millions of men 
who must strengthen and enlighten them- 
selves by it, hypocritical prejudices, the 
low hatred of mediocrity, the petty re- 
actions of the idolators of the past, the 
cowardly uneasiness of disturbed indo- 


Jence, may accumulate thick, unwhole- 


some vapors; but it is only for a time; 
and the immortality of genius can wait 
patiently for its day of triumph. All 
those who have watched the sunrise upon 


‘the Alps from some lofty peak have seen, 


as I have from Mount Cenis, first, the 


night, the vast night, sad and void, but | 
in which one would say a creation was_ 


elaborating itself —then the first ray of 


light trembling upon the horizon, vague | 


and pale like a timid and uncertain hope ; 
then the long line of fire cutting the blue 


/ heaven, firm and decided as a promise ; 
|and then, as at a given signal, the sea of 
| vapors mounts slowly from the abyss, 


grey and sombre as Doubt, extending 
itself like a shroud between the earth and 
the star of day, rising like a bad thought 
betwixt the world and truth; to which 


succeeds the struggle, eminently poetic, | 


between the orb, apparently beamless and 
lifeless, and the rolling mist, here black 
as envy,there dull and heavy as senseless 


ignorance, a biting cold the while encir- | 
cling you in its serpent-like folds, threat-_ 
g your heart like uncertainty in the 


enin 
hour of trial —until at last the sun, dis- 
engaging himself from the cloud, reveals 
himself high in heaven, calm in his glory, 


and inundates you, in the midst of the! 


dazzling snows, with warmth and light. 
Such is the life of Genius. Envy and 


persecution ; but on-one side of the tomb, | 
it matters little which, assured triumph. | 
| You may burn the works of Rousseau in 
‘the public market-place; the spirit of| 


Rousseau will survive; it wil] appear to 
you years afterwards embodied in the 
French constitution. You may misinter- 
pret the spirit, and blacken at your lies- 


ure, the memory of Byron; you may 


exile his statue from Westminister Ab- 
bey; but the people, who recognize in 
him the victim of one epoch and the 
prophet of another, will read, and adopt 
him as their own, in spite of you; and 
posterity will end by placing his pro- 
seribed statue above the tomb where will 


lie forever interred the principle of aris- | 


tocracy. You may sound your alarm 
against George Sand in your old Quarter- 
ly, and forbid your youth to read her; 
you will find some day without well 
knowing how, the best places in your 
library usurped by her volumes. It is 
not so easy to suppress one of the two 
first living writers* of France; and 
when I say this | speak of literary merit 
merely, of what regards form alone. 
Another cause is the indestructibility 
of all real genuine indwwiduahty. You 
may stifle, and would to God that this 
happened more frequently than it does, 
every thought of the artist who is not 


* The other is Felicite Lamenais. 


Between this sun of the soul, | 








Dr. Lazarus ofieved the following, caprice, a passing infatuation. There is| true to himself; every talent yoked to the 


service of a fictitious, conventional and 
unreal faith. ‘‘ Lies,’’ as Carlyle says, 
** exist there only to be extinguished.’’ 
And however brilliant and life-like may 
be the colors in which it arrays itself, 
the dawn is the sure summons for any 
spectre in human shape to disappear, 
But where there is a human Jdeimg, the 
reality of a dife, the impress of a soul, 
feeling, suffering, aspiring and diffusing 
itself abroad, all the powers of the world 
united will not succeed in annihilating 
one atom of it. Human nature is sa- 
ered ; imperishable as God, of whom it 
is a reflex; death is only for forms. 
George Sand is a powerful reality. All 
that she expresses, even supposing it 
error, is to her truth, it is written with 
her heart's blood ; she would be ready, 
doubt it not, to sign it with the bleod of 
of her body. She has often seandalized 
and shocked her readers ; but it has nev- 
-er been in seeking merely for an artistic 
effect, or for an eccentricity of the wo- 
man of genius. No; she has always 
believed herself to be accomplishing a 
duty. With a nature eminently demo- 
cratic, tortured by the necessity of loving 
and being loved, yearning mid a stormy 
life for peace and order, how many times 
must she not have felt almost frightened at 
the solitude into which she was plung- 
ing! How many times would she not 
have preferred, had it been possible, to 
act in all things with the multitude! But 
there was within ber that instinct of 
strong souls, the fascination of truth, the 
revolt against the false and the unjust, 
‘the ardor of proselytism. And she has 
always —God knows with what suffer- 
ing — obeyed this instinct. The form of 
her aspirations for social reform, and of 
her religious presentiments, has some- 
times slightly changed; she has imme- 
diately hastened to declare it. Each of 
| her books is eminently an action. It isa 
manifestation, | might say a confession, 
/so much is there that is religious in that 
which characterizes her, made without 
reserve and without disguise, without 
pride as without false shame, and pictur- 
ing truly the state of her mind at the 
time of its production. It has been found 
easy to invent against her almost all kinds 
of accusations; but never those of hy- 
| pocrisy, of jesuitism, or of the vanity of 
| an artist attitudinising or draping herself 
|in order to please. 


| But what is more, the individuality of 
|George Sand is not only her own, it is 
that of her age ; it is in this kind of iden- 
tity that lies above all the secret of the 
‘immense repugnance, and the immense 
sympathy which she has excited. It was 
felt from the first that there was in that 
voice, melodiously sad, yet proud and 
firtn, more than an individual inspiration ; 
it spoke the secret of the world around 
her; the complaint of the age groping 
| onward amidst ruins ; the aspiration, vig- 
orous though ill defined, of the coming 
generations. «In that double series, em- 
bracing all the high priests of art, from 
‘Homer to Goethe on one side, from 
Dante to Byron on the other, the place of 
| George Sand cannot be doubted. By the 
peculiar nature of her artistic genius, as 
well as by the temper of her soul, keenly 
alive to holy indignation, to exalted pity, 
and to boundless Jove, she belongs entirely 
to the second ; to the geniuses who suffer, 
struggle, and aspire, no. to those who 
|calmly contemplate ; to those whe desire 
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to transform the medium in which hu-| served, it must he there. 


manity works, not to those who elevate 
themselves, calm and impassable, above 
it; to the prophets of the ideal, the fu- 
ture, not to the painters of the real and 
present. ‘She is bern an apostle. Sor- 
rows, uncertainties, hopes, daring, all 
that characterizes a race fluctuating like 
our own, between a cradle and a tomb, 
between an epoch which is passing away, 
and another which approaches, she ac- 
eepts all, and embodies all in herself. 
She has encountered every obstacle iu 
our adventurous path; she has been 
wounded by every thorn; she has dared 


the edge of each giidy precipice ; ever | 


in advance, she beckons to as with her 
hand, pointing out all the difficulties to be 
smoothed away, all the gulfs to be closed 
up. Coming in the days of 1830, after 
an heroic effort, which those who made it 
fondly hoped would have advanced the 
world a step, but which ended in nothing 
better than a patching up of the old sys- 
tem, she felt at once that the question of 
life could not be solved by resting on the 
surface of a simple political organization ; 
that it threbbed at the very heart of so- 
eicty ; and making a sealpel of her pen, 
she probed the evil to its very seat, and 
laid it bare. Whenever this happens in 
the world’s history, whenever some one 
amongst us, appointed by God for the 
task, comes to disturb the torpor of hu- 
manity by grief and reproaches, the first 
impulse of the crowd is inevitably hos- 
tile. ‘“* Why troubles thou the night 
with thy cries say the demi-gods to 
Prometheus. OW hy do you tear me 
from this weleome slumber!” says the 
unhappy one, wearied by suffering, to 
those who urge him onwards; ** | was 
about to lose the consciousness of my 
misery ; you recall me to it; accursed be 
ye!” Human indolence and apathy are 
the greatest enemies that truth, and the 
genius which proclaims truth, can en- 
counter upon earth. 


Behold Byron! he appears, long be- 
fore George Sand, at the close of one 
epoch, but before the appearance of the 
other ; in the midst of a community based 
upon an aristocracy which has outlived 
the vigor of its prime, surrounded by a 
Europe containing nothing grand, unless 
it be Napoleon on one side, and Pitt on 
the other — genius degraded to the level 
of egotism, intellect bound to the service 
of the past. ‘The future has nowhere an 
interpreter ; belief is no more, there is 
its pretence ; prayer is no more, there is 
a movement of the lips at a fixed day and 
hour for the sake of the family, or what 
is called the peuple ; love is no more, de- 
sire has taken its place ; the holy warfare 
of ideas is abandoned, the conflict is that 
of interests. The worship of great 
thoughts has passed away ; that which ts 
has but the torn banner of some corpse- 
like traditions ; that which wou/d be hoists 
only the standard of physical wants, of 
material appetites ; around him are ruins ; 
beyoad him the desert; the horizon is 
blank ; a long ery of suffering and indig- 
nation escapes from the breast of Byron; 
he is answered by anathemas. He de- 
parts; he hurries through Europe in 
search of an ideal to adore ; he traverses 
it distracted, palpitating like Mazeppa on 
the horse, borne onwards by a fieree de- 
sire; the wolves of envy and calumny 
pursuing him. He visits Greece; he 
visits Italy ; if any where a spark of the 
sacred fire, a ray of divine poetry is pre- 
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giorious past, a degrading present; none, 
of life's poetry ; no movement, save that 
of the sufferer turning on his couch to re- 
lieve his pain. Byron, from the solitude 
of his exile, turns his eyes again towards | 
England ; he sings ; 
What springs from the mysterious and 
yet unique conception which rules Ss, one 
would say in spite of himself, over all 
that eseapes from him in his sleepless 
night? ‘The funeral hymn, the death, 
the epitaph of the aristocratic idea; we 
discovered it, we continentalists, before 
his own country. He takes his types 
trom amongst those privileged by strength, 
beauty, and individual power. They are 
grand, poetical, and hereie ; but solitary, 
isolated ; they hold no communion with 





W hat does he sing! | 


the world around them, unless it be to 


rule over it; they have no kindred ; they 
live from their own life alone. 





Nothing. Aj|we, partly from ineapaeity, partly from 


cowardice, have been silent at the risk of 
allowing the evil to become a fatal sore, 
she has spoken; she has with daring 
hand torn away the veil; she has laid 
bare the festering wounds, and she has 
cried to us, Behold your society! She 
has had not only the intuition but the 
eourage and the sincerity of genius. 
Thank God! she has had also as much 
as possible its reward. I do not speak of 
glory, which, whatever has been done to 
prevent it, haserowned her; | know well 
that she valnes it but littl. 1 do not 
even speak of something much more pre- 
cious,—of the small number of chosen 
souls, the initiated and precursive of every 
country, who communicate with her from 
afar, whom her voice encourages and 
consoles, who rise up stronger from the 


| perusal of her works, and follow all her 


They re- | 


pulse humanity, and regard the ‘crowd | 


with disdain. 


Each of them says, I have | 


faith in myself: never, I have faith in| 


ourselves. 
happiness. 


eseape them. Byron destroys them one 


‘They all aspire to power or to | 
The one and the other alike | 


after the other, as if he were the execu-| 


tioner of a sentence decreed in heaven ; 
they all die, and a popular malediction 
wanders round their solitary tombs. 
This is, for those who read with the 


_ judge George Sand. 


steps with love and admiration. I speak 
of the reward whieh God has given her 
through her own conscience, by the work 
of holy calm which has been achieved 
within her, and which has found its grad- 
ual expression in the series of her works. 
It is this work which it is most essential 
to point out to all those who would from 
the present time truly comprehend and 
They must embrace 


_her whole career, and follow it step by 


soul's eyes, what Byron sings, or rather | 


what humanity sings through him. The 
crowd do not comprehend it ; they listen, 
fascinated for an instant, then repent, and 
avenge their momentary forgetfulness by 


calumniating and insulting the poet. His} 
intuition of the death of a form of society | 
complete study of the whole. How 


they call wounded self-love ; his sorrow 
for all is attributed to cowardly egotism. 
lhey credit not the traces of profound 


suffering which betray themselves through | 
his lineaments ; they credit not the pre- 


sentiment of a new life which from time 
to time escapes his trembling lips; they 
believe not in the despairing embrace in 


which he grasps the material universe, 


heaven, stars, lakes, Alps, and sea, and | 


identifies himself with it, and through it 
with God, of whom, at least, it is the 
symbol. They do, however, take into 
consideration some unhappy moments, in 
which, wearied out by the emptiness of 
life, he has raised with remorse, | am 
sure, the cup of ignoble pleasures to his 
lips, believing he might find forgetfulness |! 


there. How many times have not his) 
accusers drained this cup, without re-| 


deeming the sin by a single virtue; with- 
out, | will not 
having even the capacity of appreciating, 
the burden which weighed upon Byren ! 


say bearing, but without’ 


And did he not himself break into frag-| 


ments this unworthy cap, immediately 


that the ery of new life was heard in| 


Greece ; immediately that something ap- 
peared worthy of the devotion of his life? 
Such has been, for I have not in the least 
departed from my subject, such is suill, 
with a large portion of the society of the 
present day, the fate of George Sand. 
And itis this which renders her doubly 
dear and sacred to us. She has suffered 
through us, and for us. She has passed 
through the crisis of the age. The evil 
that she has pictured is not Her evil, it is 
ours. It does not come to us from her 

it was, and is yet around us in the air we 
breathe, in the foundation of our corrupt 
society, in the hypocrisy above all which 
has spread its ample cloak over all the 
manifestations of our life. Only whilst 


step in its aseending progress, from the 
depths and the stagnant vapors of society, 
up to the clear azure of those exalted re- 
gions to which she has raised herself by 
degrees. ‘There may possibly exist some 
danger to the weak in one or other of 
her isolated volumes, but good, and great 
good only, can be the result of making a 


many things which appear to as offensive, 
out of place, and prosaic in nature, re- 
veal themselves full of meaning, and har- 
monized in the general beauty of the 
whole, when the landscape unrolls itself 
from the highest peak, to the persevering 
traveller! How we shall smile at these 
sorrows, at these inexplicable discords 
that we now eall by the name of evil, 
when, the painful course of development 
and trial once accomplished, we can, from 
the height of a superior and perfected 
existence, feel and understand oar iife im 
its unity of intelligence, of love, and of 
power! The law of physical nature, and 
of our life, is often reproduced in min- 
jature in the task of genius; and | regret 
that the translator of Geerge Sand has 
failed to perceive this, and that she has 
commenced by destroying all idea of pro- 
gressive order, of the moral and philo- 
sophical relationship of her works. 


There are two phases, clearly distine- 
tive, and yet thoroughly in unison, since 
they spring one from the other, in the 
works of George Sand. The Byronic 
inspiration preponderates in the first, of 
which Leka is the eulminating point. 
The protestation there is beld, obstinate, 
with an energy at times startling; the 
suffering poignant, sometimes to despair. 
The writer there denounces society as it 
is, rather than proclaims soeiety as it will 
be. It is not that the hopes of better 
things are wanting to her: IJndtana, so 
far as protestation against the aetual 
state of women is concerned, suffices, by 
itself, to prove the contrary; for through 
all the influences of Delmare and Ray- 
mond, types of brutality and viee, she 
preserves for her heroine enough of life 
to bless and be blessed, when Ralph, the 
type of love founded upon self-devotion, 
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reveals himself to her. Still, one would 
say that these hopes are rather the sug- 


gestion of the intellect, than a belief of 


the soul. The expression of them is 
cold, and almost gives the idea of an af- 
ter thought. The element of George 
Sand is, nevertheless, above all, suffer- 
img: the convulsive sense of her own 
sorrows uniting themselves to those of the 
world, and of the re-action resulting from 
them. By and by, her thoughts ele- 
vate and clear themselves ; her looks turn 
oftener to the future; the religious sen- 
timent, so prominent in George Sand, 
becomes more and more developed and 
intense. 
in mounting towards heaven, aad falls 
again in dew. Calm succeeds te storm ; 
the very shadow of scepticism has disap- 
peared before faith ; faith, sad and with- 
out the spring of youth, for its torch 
does not shine on this side of the tomb ; 
but strong, and unshakable as all reli- 
gious conviction. Our earthly life is not 


the Right to happiness, it is the Duy of 


development ; sorrow is not Evil, since it 
stimulates and purifies: virtue is constan- 
cy in devotion; all error passes away ; 


truth is eternal, and must, by a law of 


providence, triumph sooner or later in the 
individual as in humanity. George Sand 
has learned these things, and repeats 
them to us with the sweet and impressive 
voice of a sister. There is still, as in 
the sounds of the olian harp, an echo 
of a past agony; but the voice of the 
angel preponderates. As at a beautiful 
sunset, you may detect yourself, when 
reading the accents of a brooding melan- 
choly, murmuring — it is not for ever. 
The admirable Lettres d'un Voyageur, 
mark the transition point between the two 
phases which I have just pointed out. 

I have said somewhere in the beginning 
of these pages, and I recall it when citing 
Les Lettres d'un Voyageur, which no man 
could ever have written —that, thanks be 
to God, George Sand is a woman. It is 
this indeed which is the last and most 
important cause of the immense excita- 
tion produced by her works. As a wri- 
ter, as an apostle of religious democracy, 
George Sand, high as she may be placed, 
does not stand such alone. What she 
is, she is asa woman. In the vast and 
imposing question which is beginning to 
ferment in men’s minds, and which I have 
no intention of treating here, of the 
emancipation of woman, of the determi- 
nation of her duties and her rights in the 
world, the materials for decision were 
wanting to us; and it was evidently not 
from our impressions, from our judgments 
that we could draw them. We might, 
indeed, 
revelation through affection, understand a 
woman; woman, all that she feels, all 
that she dreams, all that she pursues, 
what sanctifies her or makes her fall, 
what weighs upon her and transforms her 
true nature, in the present arrangement 
of society, a woman only could tell us; 
and no woman had as yet told us. Some 
women indeed, before her, had endeav- 
ored to deal with the question; but sim- 
ply on the ground of right, and, as theo- 
rists, giving us what the common element 
of humanity could supply, and nothing 
more ; nothing that a sran could not have 
written. In France, Madam de Staél 
had made a step in advance “by her 
Corinne; there, woman is shown as a 
being gifted with an individuality, the 
working out of which should be the 


The turbid stream purifies itself 


in some exceptional moments of 
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source of a new ideal. But more strong 
in intellect than in heart, and not having 


had, after all, to struggle with life in| 


earnest, as George Sand, Madame de 
Staél was not destined to advance upon 
the path as yet but dimly seen. She 
withdrew herself in reality soon after- 
wards in Delphine, where the woman is 
subalternised even in the words which 
serve as an inscription to the work.* 
Madame Sand is the first who has 
boldly entered the arena, and she has 
maintained her position through all. As 
a human being, she has pleaded for the 
equality to which her sex has a right, by 
mingling herself, theoretieally and practi- 
cally, with all our struggles, with all the 
great questions, religious, social, and po- 
litical, which at present interest us: as a 
woman, she has declared to us the secret 
of her sex, its inward //e in all its phases, 
under all circumstances; and she has 
thus prepared the way to a just concep- 
tion of the special mission reserved to 
her sex —of the duties and special rights 
which have fallen to its share. ‘This 


point of view, which | cannot for want of 


space do more than indicate here, will re- 
ceive, | hope, its fall development either 
from myself or others, as the translations 
of her works appear. It is also with a 
view to these special articles that I have 
abstained from any attempted apprecia- 
tion in her numerous works, of the 


salient points of her artistic genius, or of 


the subordinate ideas which are there 
revealed. I have only wished here to 
express some few of the genera! thoughts 
which the cherished name of my friend, 
of my sister in belief, of the writer from 
whose pages I have been so often bene- 
fited, suggests to me. As to her life, 
whatever may be the curiosity of my 
readers, 1 have not thought it either my 
right, or my duty, to occupy myself with 
it. Her life is in her books. [very soul 
worthy of understanding her will learn to 
find her there. 
those geniuses whose every work con- 
tains the image of its author, visibly 
transferred to its page by her own tears 
and heart’s blood. 


Racamurrin Critpren. Any person 
who has gone through those portions of 
the city which are inhabited by the low- 
est classes that exist here, must have 
noticed the swarms of small children, 
who meet the eye at every turn. It is 
worth a journey through Ann, Fleet and 
Cross streets to catch a sight of the little 
ragamuflins, accoutred as they are in 
every variety of style from the little joker 
with bat a very slight improvement on 
the fig-leaf, to the big-headed urchin re- 
joicing in a comp slete equipment, from 
boots to a gigantic roundabout which 
reaches quite to his heels. ‘There are 
more beautiful children in those regions 
than in any other quarter of the city. 
To be sure the thick coatings of mud 
spread over their faces present rather an 
unpromising appearance, but should you 
ever be fortuns ate enough to get a glimpse 
at one of them after he has ‘lately under- 
gone the process of ablution you would 
find as rosy cheeks as you would wish to 
see. Of course they do not all have rosy 


faces; you would find some pale ones of 


six or eight, with features, which for 
shrewdness and cunning depicted in them 


** A man must brave opinion, a woman sub- 
mit to it 


George Sand is one of 





should belong toa man. You would see 
sickly looking infants standing guard over 
a little assortment of apples and ginger- 
bread. Do you doubt their capacity for 
shopkeeping! Offer to pass a pewter 
fourpeuce to them and you will shortly be 
convineed of your error. These are the 
children who are preparing for the House 
of Correction and State Prison. Per- 
fectly lawless and ungoverned they rove 
about the streets in litthe gangs, commit- 
ing depredations whenever they find op- 
portunity. Does any one suppose that 
these children, in comparison with those 
who draw their breath under more fav- 
ored circumstances, are deficient in intel- 
lect? Let him look at the skill and art- 
fulness displayed in their regueries. If 
you suppose them destitute of kindly 
feelings and generous impulses, wateh 
them when they have in their care a 
younger brother or sister, and see with 
what spirit they will resent any indignity 
offered to their charge. And yet these 
little ones are destined to courses of 
crime and wickedness. They are born 
amidst and nurtured in vice : — inevitably 
they will lead lives of infamy. — Chrono- 
type. 





MUSICAL REVIEW. | 


CUNCERTS OF THE PALIN “TROUPE 
IN BOSTON. 

Two concerts of vocal and instrument- 
al music, have been given by the opera 
company from Havana, in the Howard 
Athenwum, on Saturday evenings, the- 
atrieals being forbidden at such times by 
law and by the customs of New England. 
For miscellaneous concerts, dealing not 
with great compositions, like orchestral 
symphonies, but relying mainly for their 
interest on the excellent performance of 
opera songs and duets and of instrument- 
al solos, they were perhaps the most bril- 
liant and satisfactory ever given in the 
city. ‘The programme of both evenings 
was the same, and we heard only the 
last. The great feature of the enter- 
tainment was the marvellous double-bass 
playing of Signor Bottessini, a thin, pale, 
earnest looking youth of twenty-two, 
who rivals all that Dragonetti was, and 
who has been pronounced by Rossini and 
other competent judges to be the greatest 
living performer on that most difficult and 
unwieldy instrument. In the orchestra 
we had already noticed his admirable 
bass, equal in effect to the three or four 
contra-bassos usual in orchestras of the 
same size, and so pure and true and dis- 
tinct in all its tones! —so full of feeling 
withal! But now we beheld the giant 
tamed to a veritable solo instrument.— 
The most surprising feats of Knoop and 
Bohrer on the violoncello were accom- 
plished by this iron-nerved yet sensitive 
young man upon his double-bass. His 
hand would dart along the strings through 
distances of two or three feet like light- 
ning, alternating from deepest sub-bass 


‘tothe purest harmonics; roulades, runs, 


_—— ——— _omasnms 


trills, tremolos—every point of skill, | 
which we but lately wondered at in vio-| 
linists, were now elicited from this great 
grand-father of fiddles. 
all miracle-working : 

pression and deep tenderness at times; 


And it was not 
it was full of ex- 


the thought of difliculties mastered van- 
ished in the genuine sentiment of music. 
His solo was of his own composing, a 
Ten- 
da, and very artistically conceived and 
treated. 

Signor Arditi, the accomplished leader 
of the orchestra, played a solo of his 
own, entitled Les 
and proved himself a worthy rival of 
either of the great violinists who have 
visited this country. 
decidedly fantastic, and full of the wizard, 
Paganini mood ; but it displayed as much, 


Souvenir from Bellini’s Beatrice di 


Sonnetles d’ Amour; 


His composition is 


if not more inventive power, as well as 
force of passion in that way, as any of 
the. original solos of the virtuosos who 
have been In a duett be- 
tween him and Bottesini, we thought we 


before him. 
recognized again the ascendency of his 
creative fancy in the composition, which 
was set down as their joint production. 
This was really a splendid and an impres- 
sive affair, the double bass not daunted for 
&@ moment or put out of breath by the wild- 
est soarings and caprices of the violin. 

There were songs and duetts by Tedes- 
eo and Caranti de Vita; the former con- 
tinuing her easy triumphs from the full- 
ness of power, amounting to genius ap- 
parently, which animates all ber thorough 
accomplishments of art; the latter still 
sincere and earnest, as ever, with a less 
powerful voice, yet having some high 
tones of unsurpassable sweetness ; (hers 
is a pure soprano, rising to D ia Alt. with 
ease, and best in those high notes ;) gain- 
ing confidence with herself and favor with 
her audience continually ; always singing 
with feeling, while yet her interesting ti- 
midity is not enough to reconcile us to that 
perpetual tremor of the Sofia 
Marini sang the romance from Rodert /e 
Dradble very acceptably, in spite of linger- 
ing hoarseness : and Signor Vita gave the 
song of Figaro in the ‘‘ Barber,”’ in a 
spirited and graceful style in which his 
metallic baritone voice and his clear ac- 
ecentuation told well, though there is 
hardly enough of the perpetual efferves- 
cence of fun in bim. 

The orchestra performed two overtures ; 
that to the ‘‘ Barber”? by Rossini, and 
one of Signor Bottesini’s composition, 


voice. 


which did not impress us as having much 
unity or substance. ‘The absence of the 
leader and double bass seemed like taking 
the soul out of the orchestra, and reduced 
their execution more nearly to a level, 
in respect of delicacy and precision, to 
that of orchestras to which we have been 
aecustomed. 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 
The opera at Palmo's, in New York, 
has been at rather a low ebb for some 


weeks past, owing partly to the suffering 


of some of the principal singers, under | 


our severe climate, and partly no doubt 
to its having got to be an old story, while 
all the world is on the gu: vive for the 
The audience 
and yet, 
though it is a far less complete troupe 


company from Havana. 


has been generally small; 
than the one now in Boston, its perferm- 
have not been without decided 

I Lombardi and Lucia de Lam- 


mermoor have been the favourites of the 


ances 


merits. 


season, and repeated as some must feel 
even to satiety. Rossini’s Semiramide, 
that gorgeous creation, the music of which 
is like the subject, all purple and gold, 
had been announced repeatedly, but owing 
to the indisposition of the prima donna, 
Signorina Barili, was as repeatedly post- 
poned ; and during ‘‘ anniversary week,” 
while we were there, only fragments of 


operas were performed. On one evening 


we heard the first half of the Barler of 
Seville, and the last act of Lucia; and at 
another time, passages from 1 Loméard, | 


tullowed by the last half of the Barber. 
The contrast in the first case was a fine 
one ; from that most sparkling, gay, and 
truly witty creation of the healthy, bril- 
liant, epicurean maestro, to the sombre, 
tragic mood of Lucia, in which Donizetti 
does seem strong for once. 
ber ’’ is a whole library of the brightest, 
tunes, which 
haunt the streets and are a part of the 


gracefullest, fancifullest 
treasured gayety of all lovers of music 
and of lile. 
familiar to one who never before heard it 


as a whole; and every thing is as fresh) 


as a laughing child’s face in the morning. 
Signor Beneventano appeared to much 


better advantage, we thought, in the| 


dashing character of Figaro, than in most 


serious parts, which he is apt to overdo, 
| 


indulging his great, unmanageable bass 
voice like a boy. His barber was full of 
lite, and he sang the Largo al factotum 
admirably. He was too continually in 
motion, perhaps, and might learn some- 
thing from the chaster, truer comedy, 
(not the less comic for being kept within 
the bounds of artistic proprieties,) of 
Signor Sanquirico, who took the part of 
Dr. Bartolo. 


wore in her singing than in her acting. 
Benedetti 


Pico as Rosina, pleased 


was great as ever in the 
clusing scene of Lucia. The volume of 
his voice in the highest notes (and they 
are all chest notes as far as C in Alt.) is 
and 
warm in quality; and every thing is exe- 


most remarkable; while it is rich 


cuted with actictic finish, without orna- | 
meut, and in obedience to the truest feel- | 


ing of his part, It is a satisfaction of 


The * Bar- | 


Every thing in it sounds| 








jee very rarest, to bear such a singer ; 
and he should be a model and a study to 
our would-be tenors. In J Lombardi, he 
sang the opening song of Oronte, with a 
love-inspired earnestness, simplicity and 
pathos, and would have saved the even- 
ing by that alone, if all the rest were 
failure. 

The friends of the opera in New York 
are about building a splendid opera-house, 
large enough to seat four thousand per- 
sons. Signor Sanquirico, it is under- 
stood, will proceed to Italy this Summer, 
to raise recruits for his company, whose 
chief drawback to success is the want of 
duplicate prima donnas, tenors, and so 
forth ; and there is reason to expect an 
established opera in New York, from 
next Autumn forward, which will be 
worthy of such a city. Meanwhile, all 
are awaiting the return of Tedesco, and 
Caranti, and Perelli, and Severi, and 
Vita, and Novelli, and Bottesini, and Ar- 
diti, and stars too numerous to mention, 
which will cress that latitude in June, 
and tarry somewhat, returning on their 
orbit to Havana. 





POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 


TO ELIZABETH BARRETT, 


ON HEARING OF HER MARRIAGE.* 


_ Priestess of pure, high thought! we dreamt of 
thee 
As one who calmly clasped the cross for e’er, 
Singing meanwhile, as Heaven did decree, 
Thy martyr-song, wherein the human tear 
Droppeth like diamonds, radiant and clear! 





| 
| 


There in thy solitary chamber lying 
Thou seem’dst to pass all passions in review, 
| With the clear insight of a Sybil dying, 
Telling their forms, and how they changed 
their hue 
Before the close dawn of Eternity, 
How some grew pale, and some burned fresh 
and free ; 


Or like a Nun, stretched in a sable shroud, 
The “ Requiescat ” chanted over her, 

What time the woman’s heart beateth aloud 
Beneath, altho’ she knows she may not stir, 
3ut with crossed hand prayeth for‘ patience’ stil! 

And faith submissive to God’s holy will. 


| For Priestess, Sybil, Nun, we look in vain ; 

| The spirit passeth in another guise, 

The happy bride no longer may remain 
Within that shrine, sheltered from human eyes 
By wreaths aerial, smoke of sacrifice ! 


| O change miraculous! we say, and ery, 

| “Will not Earth’s voices wear a grating tone ! 
| Earth’s crowded forms show hideous to thine eye, 
| Wonted to beam on sick-room flowers alon>, 
| Or through veiled lids, glance at the sunset sky 
Purpling athwart thy curtains canopy.” 


If he, the bold one, could win fire to warm 
Thy languid veins to the quick pace of health, 

Life’s very etmosphere he may transform 
Pouring around thee his fine spirit’s wealth, 





* To Rosert Browning, author of “ Bells 
, and Pomegranites,” 
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Shrining thee still in Love’s most’ precious air, 
With its distilled aromas, rich and rare. 


Nor will we grieve to hear thy voice no more, 
Hushed into happiness thy song, and lost, 
Like stream of silver, fused in golden ore, 


Or fainting twilight, by full moonbeams crost, | 


Or river, lapsed into Earth’s flowery breast, — 
All things are silent, when most deeply blest! 


* 
* 


[From the Knickerbocker for May.] 
ANGEL LOVE. 


BY J. A. SWAN, 


“Thou starry virtue, fare thee well; seek 


Heaven, 
And there by Cassiopea, shine in glory. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 
1 could not think her spirit fled ; 
1 could not make my sweet love dead; 
Though oft they told me she was gone, 
And ’twas but dust I looked upon; 
I could not make her dead. 


” 


She lay as if in dreamy rest, 
Her hands meek folded on her breast ; 
Her lips which knew no word of guile, 
Half parted with a beaming smile ; 

I could not make her dead. 


A pale rose gemmed her raven hair, 
As if it loved to blossom there ; 
Those silken locks, that without check 
Twined with the lilies of her neck; 
I could not think her dead. 


The birds sang sweetly in their play, 
Beneath the casement where she lay; 
And then I knew she only dreamed, 
For every thing so life-like seemed, 

1 could not make her dead. 


The sun sank golden in the west, 

And left his last beam on her breast; 

And sweetly there it quivering lay, 

And shook her vest like the heart’s quick play; 


I saw she was not dead. 


He tried to fright me with his speech. 
His solemn words, that cunning leech; 
That the tide of life had ceased to flow; 
Jn vain, I knew it was not so ; 

I knew she was not dead. 


Like two twin flowers upon one stem 
We grew, and loved, and bloomed like them ; 
*T was not in Nature, then, that one 
Should fade, the other still live on; 
How could my love be dead ? 


They told me of a cold dark grave, 
And singing leaves that o’er it wave ; 
Of the mottled worm would be the guest 
Of her I loved the dearest, best ; 
I dared not think her dead. 


But when I pressed her sweet lips twain, 
And felt no kiss pressed back again; 
And in her eye no tears could see, 
When mine were flowing mournfully, 
I knew her spirit fled. 


My hand stole o’er her marble breast ; 
No gentle throb disturbed its rest ; 

No thought lay there for me divine, 

As the rock heeds not the red sunshine ; 


I knew my love was dead, 


I saw it all; the purest soul 

That ever earth held in control, , 
Had hushed its sweet melodious tone : 
I knew that I was left alone — | 


I knew my love was dead. 
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| Sleep came ; and bathed in its smooth stream, 
| Her spirit floated through my dream; 
The same sweet smile and form were there, 
The same pale rose wreathed in_ her hair ; 


My dear love was not dead. 


She whispered me of sunny lands, 
Where time moved not by dropping sands ; 
Of singing birds and chanting streams ; 
Of scenes more fair than pictured dreams, 
To which her spirit dear had fled. 
Morn came —a tear was on my check ; 
Of joy or grief, I could not speak ; 
The dead love by my side lay shriven, 
The living love was blessed in Heaven ; 
In truth she was not dead. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
| the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Da. CHANNING, 


THE NEW YORK CONVENTION. 

| Wehave given in another part of our 
paper, a full account of the proceedings 
of the recent Convention of the American 
Union in New York, prepared from the 
minutes of the Secretary. This meeting 
had been anticipated with great interest 
‘by the friends of Association generally ; 
every attempt was made to secure the 
presence of the active advocates of the 
cause, and it was understood that practi- 
eal measures of high importance would 
be brought up for deliberation and adop- 
tion. 


The spirit and character of the meet- 
|ing fully justified the hopes that had been 
entertained. It was composed of repre- 
sentatives and friends of the Associative 
movement from different parts of the 
country; the farthest South met in 
friendly communion on great hamanitary 
interests with the reformers of the North ; 


the old, familiar faces which are so well 


known and honored in our ranks, were 
mingled with those of strangers, who for 
| the first time shared in our counsels ; but 
/a common sentiment of devotion to the 
doctrines of social harmony, of hope in a 
brighter future for the human race, and 
of faith in the universality of the Divine 
Providence, pervaded the assembly, and 
gave a singular unity of feeling, even in 
the midst of unavoidable differences of 
opinion with regard to practical meas- 
ures and business details. 


Indeed, it has 
rarely been our good fortune to be present 
at a meeting, more strongly marked with 
the spirit of mutual respect and concilia- 
tion, of temperate freedom of debate, of 
candor and urbanity in the comparison of 
opinions, and of enthusiastic zeal for the 


Relief is to come, and can only come from the new | 
application of Christian principles, of Universal | 


~_———_——=s 


‘integral. progress and elevation of soci+ 
‘ety. 

| After the Reports of the Secretaries 
and ‘l'reasurer, the first day was princi- 
pally oceupied with discussing the impor- 
'tanee of a Central Office, which should 
form a grand focus for Associative opera- 
tions in this country, from which the 
publications, correspondence, and lectures 
of the Union should emanate, and which 
should combine in itself sufficient ele- 
ments of power to give an efficient impetus 
to the movement in all parts of the land. 
On account of the detention of several 
friends from New England, who were 
/Supposed to entertain different views 
from those set fourth by the principal 
,speakers in this discussion, the further 
consideration of the subject was post- 
_poned until the next day, when it was 
resumed and examined, with the result as 
stated in the general account of the pro- 
ceedings. 

On Tuesday evening, a public meeting 
|was held in the spacious hall of the 
Lyceum, the place judiciously selected by 
the Commitiee of the New York Union 
for the session of the Convention, where 
a Lecture was delivered before a large 
audience, by Wittiam H. CuHannine. 
This was intended as a close to the 
course of Lectures which have been de- 
livered during the past winter, under the 
direction of the New York Union. The 
subject was the ‘“‘ The Principles of Uni- 
versal Unity.’’ We hardly need say that 
this lecture was a masterly effort of 
thought and eloquence, and must have 
produced a deep and favorable impres- 
sion, even on the most prejudiced oppo- 
nents of the cause. Its reception by the 
members of the Convention was in the 
highest degree enthusiastic. 

On Wednesday, the whole subject of 
practical operations was fully discussed, 
in connection with a Central Office, the 
Harbinger, Lectures, and so forth. The 
Convention voted, as will be seen in the 
account already given, to place the Har- 
binger under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Union, and to continue its publication 
at Brook Farm, under the editorial eharge 
of Joun S. Dwicut and Georce Riptey, 
until October next, or such time as ar- 
rangements could be made for its simul- 
taneous issuing at New York and Boston. 
It is hoped that this measure will place 
the Harbinger on a firm pecuniary basis, 
and ultimately make it a more effectual 
organ for the propagation of Associative 
trath, than it has hitherto ever been. 

The recommendation of a Central Office 
in New York and a Branch Office in 
Boston, with an Editor of the Harbinger 
in each of those cities, was an important 
measure, and should the Executive Com- 
mittee succeed in carrying it into opera- 
tion, will doubtless be productive of ben- 








eficial consequences. In our opinion, 
however, the Central Office cannot be 
made the effective engine that is desira- 
ble, without an actual working group 
connected with it; and it is earnestly to 
be hoped, that the friends of the cause 
will take measures before October, the 
time proposed for establishing the Office, 
to secure the services of certainly not 
less than two men, whose whole time 
shall be devoted to its objects. Unless 
this can be accomplished, we fear that 
the organization for practical efforts 
adopted by the Convention, will be re- 
stricted in its action, and the movement 
fail to realize the hopes of its friends. 
Every thing depends on the zeal, energy, 
and liberality of the Affiliated Unions, 
and the able and devoted friends of the 
cause. 

With regard to the Model Phalanx, it 
will be seen, that a large and efficient 
Committee has been appvinted to give 
the whole subject an attentive considera- 
tion, to gather facts and statistics with 
regard to it, and make a full report at the 
next Annual Meeting. 

Another public meeting was held on 
Wednesday evening, which was address- 


ed by H. H. Van Amrinoe, Horace 
Greecey, Mr. Arerincton, and Jonny 
Auten. We shall not stop to describe 


their speeches, each of which was of a 
high order of eloquence, and singularly 
eharacteristie of the speaker. 
ringe was vehement, at almost 
tempestuous, but throughout logical, and 


times 


propped up with an impregnable array of 


facts. Greeley was like a pure western 
breeze on a summer's day, calm, re- 
freshing, persuasive, and spreading around 
a genial and healthy atmosphere. Ar- 
rington, a stranger from Texas, spoke 
with the wild freedom of the forests and 
prairies; his strong, good sense was re- 
lieved by brillian® flashes of poetry, and 
his impassioned and often eloquent ap- 


peals went to the heart of every one in | 


that audience. Allen, as usual, was 
strong with the strength of earnestness, 
downright honesty, and inflexible devo- 
tion. 

On the whole, we regard this Conven- 
tion as the most important meeting yet 
held by the American Associationists. 
It represented a great variety of inte- 
rests, by men of whose co-operation 
we may well be proud. It fully 
equalled, nay, it surpassed our ex- 
‘ peetations. It gave us new confidence 
in the power of our doctrines, and the 
certainty of their triumph. All the 
measures which it recommended, may 
not be carried into effeet at once, but a 
fresh impulse has been given to the move- 
ment; we can afford to bide our time, 
and with serene hope await the advent of 
the promised day. 


Van Am-| 
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| 
THE GROUNDS OF ASSOCIATION IN 
THE NATURE OF MAN.— NO. UL. 
Such and so simple is this most ex- 
haustive and profound analysis of human 
nature. Until these twelve passional 
main-springs of human life are recognized 
and understood, al] theories about society, 
all legislation are in vain; they travel in 
the same old vicious circle and produce 
only discord, isolated, empty, anxious 
greatness fur the few, and ignorance and 
Here is the only 
key to man’s true destiny in these Twelve 


misery for the mass. 


radical Attractions, which always, in 
spite of all our moralizing, all our re- 
flection, all our artificial restraints, do 
contrive to govern and in fact are the 
man. In these twelve Passions, which 
make up our spiritual nature, we have 
now to seek the grounds of the true order 
of society, which we call Association. 
These dictate its law; and this in two 
ways: 

1. Every natural tendeney or passion 
implies an answering object; it is a draft 
or order whieh society must execute at 
sight : according to the rule, ** Altractions 
are proportional to Destinies.”’ 

2. These twelve passions in their own 
numbering and distribution are a type of 
universal order. They are the model 
Series, and imply and seek their own re- 


flected image in the seria] arrangement of 


moral world:—according to the rule, 
** The Serres distribute the Harmonies.”’ 

Thas a true society would be that 
which should ensure to every natural ten- 
dency of every man its fitting sphere of 
exercise ; and which should in its form 
completely correspond to that serial type 
It sheuld be 
the very body of Humanity, ebedient and 
pliant to every motion of its "spirit, as is 
a healthy physical system to its individual 
soul. 

What do these tendencies require ? 
| I. A true society must guarantee to. 
every human being the opportunity of 
|Luxury, or Health and Wealth. It 
| must fulfil the promise of his senses, and | 
/not withhold him from entering into true | 


found in the soul itself. 


/unity with nature, into sympathetic ac- 
}quaintance with each property and quali- | 
| ty of matter through the pleasure of a. 
|sense. ‘This implies 

- 

| 1. The guarantee of a minimum to 
|each one, even though he render no re-| 
|tarn ; including suitable support, eduea- | 
| tion, and every refining influence ; access | 
| to whatsoever may awaken and appease 
_the sense of beauty, and call out the | 
powers of body and of soul harmoni- 
ously ; so that the human being shall be- 
‘come himself and enter upon his period 
| of active co-operation in the useful labors 
jof society, thoroughly fitted fer such 
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‘sphere as God has indicated in his nat- 
ural capacities and tendencies. 

2. The right to labor, in an attractive 
and congenial sphere of labor; for with- 
out the latter qualification the right to 
labor only becomes the necessity to labor. 
Labor, Industry, whether its end be use 
or beauty (and they are one in so far as 
they do really answer to their end re- 
spectively) is the active expression of the 
soul’s desire for unity with Natare. Ev- 
ery passion prompts to action. The nat- 
ural and normal state of man is a state of 
incessant activity. ‘To create, or call 
forth from the earth the means of life, of 
comfort and of satisfaction to every sense, 


to mould the plastic material round him — 


into forms of art that shall express his 
sentiments and echo his affections; to 
cultivate, adorn, perfect the glebe of 
which he with his race is the appointed 
overseer; and thus prepare a place, a 
temple for the deep loves of his soul ; — 
this with man is the end of labor. And 
to this man has attraction. But the at- 
traction is not alike in all. While erav- 
ing unity with Nature, no two can meet 
nature precisely at the same point. Na- 
ture exhibits Variety in Unity: so too 
does human character. The passions 
have been generally sketched above, in 
the series of Twelve, or Series of Order ; 
but their various shades and ramifications 
and combinations resalt in series of char- 


all things, whether of the nateralor}acters, of every grade of difference, al- 


though these differences are all numbered 
and determinate ; and so attractions are 
of every shade for each variety of the 
‘same general object. Whatever object 
of sense a man craves, that will he labor 
for, provided no false shame or artificial 
habits hold him back. He who loves the 
flavor of a particular peach, or the fra- 
grance of a peculiar rose, will labor to 
produce that peach or rose in its perfee- 
This with him will be attractive 
A true society should offer the 


tion. 
labor. 


whole scale of natural functions to the 


free attraction and seleetion of the indi- 
vidual, and know itself remunerated for 
this generous provision by the superior 
and more productive enthusiasm, skill and 
energy with which that one pursues his 
favorite branch. 

3. It implies an equitable share to each 
one in the fruits of Jabor wherein he has 


| codperated : rewards according to useful- 


ness. 

All this is demanded of a social order 
by the material or sensitive branch of 
man’s attractions. And consider how 
much it involves : 

In the first place a combination and uni 
tary distribution of characters and for- 
tunes, which would be poor for purposes 
like this, unless united into one; Associ- 
ation, or coéperation, in the most general 
sense ; solidarity of interests; and such 
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collective wealth as only could result from | 
combined and well-organized efforts. 

Then, too, unitary economies, unitary 
culture of the earth and distribution of the 
Jandseape, unitary halls, bands, theatres; 
every thing which can educate the senses 
from the first to the true and refined per- 
ception of harmonies ; in short, a unitary, 
(not, however, a promiscuous and com- 
mon,) instead of the isolated household. 

Then, the assemblage of such a varie- 
ty of characters and ages, that every 
function essential to the well-being ‘of the 
whole, whether agricultural, mechanical, 
artistic, educational, or official, shall be 
filled by those and by those only who 
have a natural attraction for it, —in a 
word, an organic assemblage, numerous 
enough to represent and fulfil in itself all 
the functions of a complete man. 

By nothing short of these conditions 
can each member of society attain to his 
material destiny, to unity with nature, 
and such usefulness as God designed for 
him ;— and in these conditions we have 
almost a description of a Phalanx, at 
least its fundamental features. By such 
arrangements only can that natural and 
. indestructible desire for wealth, which 
reigns in every human being, act itself 
out in each without injury to others. In 
a society, based on competition and sep- 
aration of interests, as at present, the 
success of one involves the 
many; but in Association, based on mu- 
tual co-operation and attraction, the indi- 
vidual and the general interest converge. 

Il. 
tractions of man’s nature, to the four Af. 
fective Passions, which Fourier calls the 


failure of 


We come now to the Social at- 


Cardinal or Central Passions. What do 
they demand of Society. 
1. Universal Friendship. Naturally 


we overflow with kindliness and cordiality ; 
we would meet every one with ready 
sympathies. And the surliest, most dis- 
tant neighbors, the most committed ene- 
mies and rivals, know very well that in 
the bottom of their hearts what they re- 
ally desire is that they may meet and be 
reconciled. How was it in the generous 
season of youth! Could we follow our 
attraction, we were all friends. But soci- 
ety, as now constituted, does not suffer 
us to be friends. Competition and con- 
flict of materia] interests separate us; 
every man is by the inherent necessity of | 
the system the jealous rival of every 
other, in the scramble for a prize, in 
which success is only for the few, defeat 
and shame and poverty for the many. 
Friendship cannot have free play while 
business is what it is. 

Then the great mass have no time for 
friendship. ‘The terrible necessity of un- 
eeasing toil, repugnant and mgaotonous, 
separates and banishes them from the 
congenial home of others’ hearts, and | 
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freezes up the social current; while dis- 
mal poverty, the want of any pleasant 
plaee, or means to make life cheerful, to 
make one’s persou or one’s neighborhood 
inviting, drives each spirit into isolation. 
The business of life which makes rivals 
of the more prosperous, preoccupies the 
laboring mass, and reduces them to what 
All 


day tuil separates them, and as to home 


is virtually a solitary confinement. 


they scarcely have one. 

Again, social sympathies are naturally 
various. Burning as we do for unity 
with man, yet we cannot all meet human- 
ity at the same point, any more than we 
can nature. God has distributed charac- 
ters and affinities among his children in a 
graduated series of determinate shades 
and numbers, which in atrue order would 
at once seek each other out, and unite in 
such a manner that a general tone of 
Friendship would pervade the whole. 
But in the present social chaos, resulting 
from the false principle of free competi- 
tion in industry, we are thrown together 
pell-inell, if at all; we are ill-assorted ; 
we twil, we live, we affect conventional 
We 


irritate each other by our singularities, 


society with uncongenial company. 


which might find answering affinity some- 
where; we stand in each other's way; 
and are denied the chance to seek those 
natural accords and contrasts of character 
which would at once reconcile us 
with all our raee. 

The only remedy, therefore, must be 
found: (1.) in a reconciliation and soli- 
darity of interests, so that there shall be 
nothing to thwart the natural attractions 
of kindred natures; (2.) in free choice 
of congenial spheres of industry, which 
shall be varied in character, moderate in 
amount, and surrounded with fit company 
and cheerful circumstances ; (3.) general 
comfort, luxury and elegance, accessible to 
all, from birth up; a surrounding sphere 
that tempts forth the better nature in each 
one, and as a consequence, universal 
refinement, intelligence and good man- 
ners; all of which are precluded by the 
present necessities of toil; (4.) and fi- 
nally, the assemblage of such numbers 
and varieties of characters and tastes and 
talents in one codperative society, that 
groups shall spontaneously form them- 
selves for work, for study, and for pleas- 
ure, among the like-minded, or among 
those whose natures accord by contrast. 
In a word, the remedy must be found in 
Association. By solving the problem 
of Attractive Industry, Association con- 
verts what is now the great separater and 


\destroyer of sympathies, daily business 


and toil, into a permanent social opportu- 
nity. ‘* Nothing creates congenial cir- 
cles, so much as similarity of industrial 


vocations. In Assuciation every oceupa- 


tion will be freely chosen; those who | 





'meet in it therefore, will meet because 


this occupation strikes a common chord 
It will not be a bond 
They will not come to- 
gether disgusted with their function, and 
ill assorted to one another; but because 
this funetion naturally attracts them and 
proves them fit companions, so far as it 


in all their natures. 
of necessity. 


goes. ‘Then the constant change of oe- 
from group to 
group gratifies each industrial and social 
affinity in turn, makes the individual 
many-sided, generous and capable of ap- 
preciating and enjoying many forms of 
There will be no check upon 
these free assimilations in consequence of 
The inter- 
ests of laborers and capitalists, of rich 
No one will be 
imprisoned within the artificial barriers of 
His sympathies will 
to those who can best meet them. 
‘The poor are not excluded from the re- 


cupations, the shifting 


character. 
any opposition of interests. 
and poor, will be one. 


caste or fashion. 
flow 


fined manners of the rich; and the rich 
are not imprisoned in their insane and 
foolish state, impervious to the rein- 
forcing currents of fresh strength and 
Business will not 
Friendship, 
which now shrinks from the 
unsanctifying chill of business relations, 
for the parlor and 
ball-room, and for 
all which are 
privileges of the rich; friendship, which 
has to shield itself in these exceptional 
retreats, and shrink from the market and 
will 
then pour all its energies into the chan- 
nels of cheerful labor and production, and 
Sus- 
picion of- others will cease to be the 


’ 


genius in the poor. 


make enemies of friends. 


therefore, 


which reserves itself 
the journey, aud the 
of 


cherished childhood, 


the shop where interests conflict; 


be a mighty stimulus to industry. 


watchword of success.’ 
2 W hat does this require? 
Honors according to usefulness — respect 


Ambition. 


for each in his degree — recognition for 
what one really is and was made for. 
Friendship confounds distinctions, readily 
unites with any for a common purpose. 
But Ambition would prevent this equality 
from sinking to a dead level. It would 
have each in its place, in the ascending 
grades of orderly distribution of the great 
social hierarchy, imaged in the tree, in 
the planets, and throughout all nature’s 
hieroglyphic. But now there is no one 
in his place; on the one hand greedy 
usurpation and undeserving inheritance, 
on the other, the natural reaction of un- 
reasonable and rabid levellers, and what 
wide Sahara wastes of tame, time-serving 
herds between! Virtue finds a poor neg- 
ative consolation in the acknowledged 
fact that honors now are nod according to 
usefulness ; and that the purest metal is 
liable to be overlooked. Nay, 
worse than that! Men have not oppor- 
tunity to be useful in their degree; with 


most 


passions for it, with imnate capacity and 
burning aspiration for great influence 
and good, how many are doomed by a 
false social position to a tread-mill round, 
in which these noble passions find no 
sphere except to chafe against their pri- 
son bars, and prey upon themselves! — 
And what is the natural result? The 
utter perversion of this heaven-born at- 
traction ; the selfish, egotistic, heartless, 
bloody, tyrannizing thing, the scourge of 
the world, which we now cal] Ambition. 
We know it only in its subversive devel- 
opment, in a Napoleon, or a Nero, and 
down through all its degrees to the petty 
ambition of those heroes, who now in 
Christian, civilized and free America, 
abuse the sacred name of patriotism, to 
purchase the cheap military distinctions 
which the vulgar are still foolish enough 
to gape at. 
soul of which is Reverence, the very 
thought of which is Order, is turned by 


This holy passivn, the very 


the inevitable necessities of this civilized 
system, with its competition now and its 
broad distinctions of caste inherited from 
bloodier competition heretofore, into a 
passion which burns over the earth and 
dries up the springs of love as with the 
fires of Hell. 

And this will go on until society opens 
honorable spheres to every natural talent; 
until a corporate pride attaches to every 
useful function; until integral education 
does justice to the latent gifts of every 
human being; and until all 
of labor, and all the corporate groups de- 


sphe res 


voted to them are arranged in series, as 
they stand in the divine mind, reflecting 
beauty upon one another, and causing 
each to feel its perfect unity with all. 
And it is the very alm of Association to 
satisfy the demands of this sentiment; to 
weave all interests, all orders, into a 
beautiful and perfect hierarchy, where 
each shall hold his God-appoints d place, 
respecting and respected. No poor con- 
founding of distinctions, no childish at- 
tempt to create social harmony out of 
dead equality, or to make social music by 
the everlasting repetition of one note : — 
the opposite of that is what it proposes. 
It assumes that each is only beautiful, 
only respectable, and only happy in his 
precise place and degree. In Association 
the laborer will feel himself respected in 
whatsoever sphere. He will not forfeit 
caste by usefulness. He will not be a 
mere tool and pair of hands to some 
other. He will stand up in the dignity 
of manhood; have his choice of sphere 
wherein to labor, and his rightful share 
in all his earnings. He is a member of 
some twenty or thirty groups, according 
to his attractions, and feels their corpor- 
ate enthusiasm ; and in these he meets as 
equals persons of transcendent character 
and fame in other things. 


And thus the | 
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vety passion which now most convulses | 
society (each little egotist disturbing the 
general peace that he may be distinguish- 
ed, that Ae may pass for something! ) 
will act itself out in each in furtherance 
of the general harmony. 


W hat 


mystical, angelic 


3. What does Love demand? 
reception does that 
stranger meet in our competitive society ? | 
Does this holy passion meet its destiny in 
civilization? No; because Jabor is not 
wealth and freedom there- 
might 
and love and marriage, 


organized ; 
fore belong only to the few: 
makes right; 
like all other things, are venal,—ties of 
interest and not of free and pure attrac- 
tion. That there may be love and mar- 
riage such as holds in heaven, there must 
be room for true affinities; and as a con- 
dition to this, woman must be indepen- 
her fortune in her own 


honorable spheres of industry 


dent, holding 
hands ; 
and of self-sapport, spheres demanded by 
all that is most womanly in her, must 
But now is 
experiment of passion 
which will not wait for true affinities; a 
prostitution of the holy of holies in the 


stand open to her entrance. 
Love a blind 


heart; the last resort, too often, by 
which alone to save from starving. 

Now the free play of affinities, the in- 
dependence of woman, the opportunity 
of thorough mutual acquaintance, which 
alone can save from fatal unions, all im- 
ply a reversal of the present order of 
things, where industry or the business of 
life keeps souls from knowing one 
another, and the substitution of a system 
wherein industry shall become attractive 
and constantly assimilate and draw to- 
who have affinity. And 


that is Association. 


gether those 

t. The Fanu/y is the great boast of 
Civilization. But notwithstanding all the 
beauty that there is in the idea of home, 


and all the real sacredness and sweetness 


of family ties, Familism, as we see it for 


the most part, is afflicted with at least 
three or four great evils : 
First. 


aspect; it is a very narrow, bigoted, of- 


it has generally a very selfish 
fensive thing to meet. ‘There are peo- 
ple, all whose humanity, all whose in- 
telligence, seems to have shrunk into 
And the solemn ob- 
ligation to provide fer wife and children 


mere family limits. 


turns the gentlest nature into a hard- 
hearted, reckless traficker, who excuses 
every selfishness towards the world at 
large, by this one call of private duty. 
Need this be so! 
be. 

Secundly. The Family connection is 
in the vast majority of instances a bond 


In civilization it must 


of necessity, of cold, dull habit, and not 
How is it in the families | 
of the very poor? ‘* There the sight of | 
one another is a reminder of necessities, | 


of sympathy. 
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The bond 


far more than it is of love. 
between them has had no opportunity to 
prove itself a free bond. There is little 
time to ask what would we do for one 
another, but what must wet and your 
Must is a terrible uprooter of sympathies, 
which do not understand that way of 
growing.” 
Thirdly. 


monotonous. 


* 








The Family is isolated and 

The children have not 
variety. The parents have not variety. 
The natural varieties of character and af- 
finity, especially in children, find no free 
play among large numbers. They are 
doomed to one another's long ago ex- 
hausted intercourse. 

In Association the material support of 
the family will not conflict with general 
interests. Society itself extends its pa- 
rental and protective shield over all the 
young. There will be no cold wind of 
necessity to freeze up the consanguineous 
current. Each individual will be self 
supporting, drawn inte intercourse with 
others in the varied groups of at- 
tractive industry, exposed to various in- 
fluence of character, and safe from all 
one-sidedness and bigotry; and the pa- 
rent instead of being the perpetual disei- 
plinarian in the eyes of the child, will be 
his natural friend and confident, society 
being the educator and critic, upon a 
much more liberal and efficient plan than 
any isolated family could afford. And 
thus these evils will be all aveided, so 
that the Family sentiment may assert it- 
self in its true beauty end purity and 
power, without exaggeration or perver- 
sion. 

Thus is the true destiny of man’s so- 
cial nature found in the free groups, only 
possible with the large numbers, the 
union of interests, the attractive industry, 
the equitable distribution, the guarantees, 
and the combjned order, of Association. 

ill. And new we come to those Dis- 
tributive Three, which constitute the 
third great branch of the Passional tree, 
—the Mechanizing, Regulating Passions, 
whose demand is for Unity in Variety, in 
other words, for Order, Method, Serial 
Arrangement. We have said that the 
Series distribute the Harmonies; that 
every unity in the Universe, whether it 
be color, sound, vegetable, or mineral, or 
animal organism, parts inte graduated 
series of elements, out of whose meas- 
ured differences result accords. We 
have said that the soul, in the unfolding 
of its integral unity into a scale of pas- 
sions, is the type of all the series in the 
universe. The soul of man, therefore, 
to find its destiny, to be in harmony with 
nature and with other souls, must meet 
them in the serial order. This is the 
sole condition of all harmony. In the 
natural world, in music, color, mathe- 
matical forms and numbers, in every de- 
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partment of science, series clearly exist. 
But in the passional, the moral world, in 
human societies, if they ever did exist, they 
have become deranged, and now we have 
the human passions, the innate springs of 
human action, which essentially were 
good and made to guide mar into unity 
with God, developed mainly in their in- 
verse and negative What 
should be reverent love for Order, is a 
Napoleon’s Ambition; what should be 
the discriminating tendency, the passion 
for progressive refinement, becomes petty 
intrigue and cabal, and so on. 

The passions and the characters of 
men are like so many notes or instru- 
ments in music. They may make dis- 
cord, or they may make harmony. 
‘* Characters and tastes,” it is said, ‘* are 
so unlike ; and vour fine theory of Asso- 
ciation, of social harmony, will remain a 
theory until you can make men all 


direction. 


alike.” Would any number of repeti- 
tions of the same note, then, make 
music? The notes, the elements of mu- 


sic, are ali various, many of them dis- 
cordant with one another; and they 
would all be jargon put confusedly to- 
gether. But these diflerent degrees or 
shades of tone are all numbered; the 
scale of tones is fixed ; the natural attrac- 
tion between tones of various degree, or 
the law of their accords, has been re- 
cognized ; in a word, a Science of Har- 
mony, or of Thorough Bass, has been 
discovered, and when its rules are fol- 
lowed there is always music. Is there 
not also a Thorongh Bass, or Science of 
Harmony, discoverable in the passions 
and characters of men? If the analysis 
we have above given, is sound; if a de- 
terminate number of springs or passions 
if each of 
these passions unfolds again into its scale 
of separate shades of passion of which 
it is the key-note ; then all human char- 


constitute the human soul; 


acters must result from the possession, in 
a stronger or weaker degree, in various 
combinations, of these shades of passion ; 
and then, of course, as the series are all 
numbered, there must be a given nomber 
of human characters in every series. 
God, who numbered the stars, and every 
grain of sand upon the sea-shore, did not 
distribute the characters, capacities and 
tastes of men without regard to number 
and to series. 

We need not describe here again the 
peculiar functions and demands of the 
Composite, the Cabalist, and the Papillon, 
the Combining, the Discriminating and 
the Alternating Passions. From what 
has. been already said of them, it is evi- 
dent that they correspond in function to 
the three principles which make up mu- 
sic, namely, Concord, Discordand Modu- 
lation: — Concord, or the tendency to 
unity in sounds ; Discord, or the tendency 
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to escape from unity, resulting in the | 
melodic seale; and Modulation, or the | 
tendency to alternate or make transitions | 
into new keys or spheres of Harmony 
and Melody. Out of these three opera- | 
tions results all beauty, all expression in 
Music. 


series, reconciling Variety with Unity, in 


They dictate the law of the 
the realm of tones. And the same Law 
of Series, resulting in passional, in so- 
cial music, is what is implied, predicted 
and demanded in this three-fold scientific 
or distributive passion of the human soul. 
that the 
coverer of the Social Science proceeded. 


It was upon this hint dis- 
To follow him through these calculations 
of the series, applied to the characters 
and the industrial and social attractions 
of men ; to verify his reasoning in assign- 
ing the number of persons who by their 
various attractions and characters fill out 
the conditions of a working harmony, or 
of a primitive social unity, complete in 
itself and self-supporting ; in the distri- 
bution of industrial functions and of ma- 
terial accommodations ; — would require 
volumes, and of such abstract and pro- 
found reasoning as there is neither time 
nor place for here. ‘The result was what 
he calls the organization of the Phalanx, 
the smallest complete element or monad 
of the Universal Unity of Man through- 
out the globe; and as the architectural 
form and type thereof, the PuaLansTery 
rose before his vision, the natural form 
and correspondence of the complete so- 
cial Man. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
The next nomber wi!l complete the 
After 
that time, it will be transferred from the 
Brook Farm Pratanx to the American 


Fourth Volume of the Harbinger. 


Union of Associationists, and published 
under the same editorial care that it has 
had for the last six months. The volume 
now about closing has been sustained by 
the voluntary aid of liberal friends of the 
cause. We trust our old subscribers will 
not fail to forward promptly the amount 
of their advanee payment for the Fifth 
Volume, and that we shall receive a 
bountiful accession to our subscription 
list, from the new converts to the Associ- 
ative principles, that are springing up in 
every quarter. Give the Harbinger a 
liberal support, and all the operations of 
the Union will be greatly facilitated. It 
never has been a source of private emol- 
ument, but has been supported by sacri- 
fice and self-devotion on the part of those 
to whom the spread of universal princi- 
ples is dearer than personal interests. | 
Let it not now be crippled in its influ- | 
ence, at this important period of the’! 
Associative movement, by any lack of 


encouragement. Every subscription that 


is now forwarded, goes to the general | 











funds of the Uniow, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped, that the sum total received will 
at least equal] the expenses of publication. 
Friends! if our appeal to you in behalf 
of the Harbinger is modest, it is none the 
It demands your aid. It 
cannot live without it. And, in its turn, 
it is essential to the life of the move- 
ment. Do not forget it, or neglect it. 
If you love the Union, if you have faith 
in our principles, do not suffer their ehief 
organ to languish for want of prompt and 


less urgent. 


‘efficient devotion. 


ip Please remit your subscriptions 
directly to ** The Harlinger, Broox Faam, 
West Roxbury, Mass.’’ Payment through 
distant Agents causes delay to you and 
luss to us, 


Puitapetrmia Union or AssoctaTIon- 
ists. Atameeting of Associationists held 
in the Liberty Rooms, Philadelphia, April 
7, 1847, a Union, auxiliary to the Amer- 
ican Union of Associationists was organ- 
ized, and the following Officers elected : 

James Kay, Jr., President. 

Joun Santatn, Vice President, 

A. W. Harrison, Rec. See. and Trea’r. 
James Severs, Jr., Cor. Sec. 

Witviam Parren, 
PascHaAL CoGGins, 
GeorGE Bayne, 


Directors, 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Tue following publications, from the French 
School, may be had at W. H,. Graham’s book. 
store, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

‘The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols....$7 50 
Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 
Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 


tractive Education,.......ccscceseces 
Considerint’s Exposition of the Phalanste- 

Fian Theory,......ccccccccce aa0aan 
Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 

Ee ee 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,. sanesen 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science,.... 60 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 60 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 100 
Reynaud’s Solidarity,..ccscsecccssececeee 60 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions,.......... 12 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,..... Piaseaheu Gl 


Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery,..... 12 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
lace. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
ieeies price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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